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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  IN  THE  VEDIC  AGE 
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Contrary  to  the  general  belief  that  the  Vedic 
society  was  pastoral  and  nomadic,  we  find  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  civilized  societies  of  its  time.  Rgveda  is  agog 
with  mercantile  activities  undertaken  by  its  traders  against 
all  conceivable  odds.  In  direct  contrast  to  the  later  ages, 
Vedic  merchants  appear  to  enjoy  social  hegemony.  They 
were  the  chief  patrons  of  the  poets  and  priests  who  claimed 
to  possess  miraculous  powers  to  influence  the  course  of 
events,  to  ward  off  natural  calamities  and  afflictions  caused 
by  robbers  and  pirates,  to  ensure  profit  and  prosperity 
including  personal  well-being  and  safe  return  of  their 
team  engineered  through  satiation  of  gods  who  were  at 
their  beck  and  call.  Indra,  the  supreme  Vedic  deity  was 
cast  in  the  image  of  the  leader  of  the  caravans  and  convoys,1 
and  his  allies,  the  Maruu  in  those  of  the  small  traders 
joining  the  caravan  or  convoy.’  Their  social  hegemony  is 
further  attested  by  the  fact  that  of  all  the  Varnas,  it  is  the 
merchants  who  arc  stated  to  have  been  bom  of  the  Rgveda. 1 
This  picture  of  the  society  is  so  uniform  and  consistent 
throughout  the  Rgveda  and  Atharvaveda  that  no  scholar 
who  has  ever  had  a  close  look  at  the  Vedas  could  fail  to 
notice  and  dare  to  decry  it,  but  thanks  to  academic 
perversity  compounded  by  F.uroccntricity  of  our  scholars 
that  the  people  who,  in  their  enthusiasm,  dreamt  to  civilize 
the  rest  of  the  uncivilized  world4  were  themselves 
pronounced  to  be  pastoralist  barbarians,  having  developed 
a  fondness  for  their  anti-culture,  anti-urban,  pastoral  and 
barbaric  way  of  life  and  outlook. 

It  is  amazing  to  note  that  on  the  one  hand  unusual 
liberty  was  taken  in  interpreting  lone  words  to  suggest 
that  the  Vedic  people  were  invaders  and  racially  different 
from  the  original  inhabitants  of  India,  disdainfully  rejecting 
the  more  sound  Indian  exegetists  and  traditions,  besides 
anthropological  data,  on  the  other;  informations  of 
indubitable  nature  which  recur  throughout  the  text  were 


either  blissfully  ignored  or  reduced  to  their  primeval 
connotations  in  defence  of  pastoralism  and,  when  even 
this  was  not  possible,  attempts  were  made  to  deny  the 
obvious.  'It  is  absurd  to  resist  facts  where  facts  exist”, 
cried  Max  Muller,  but  this  typical  absurdity  has  been  so 
common  that  even  he  failed  to  detect  that  he  himself 
stood  in  no  better  light. 

We  can  very  well  appreciate  the  compulsions  of 
European  scholars  who  aspired  to  culturally  dominate  the 
colonized  world  after  having  militarily  subjugated  and 
economically  monopolized  it.  They  used  history, 
geography,  anthropology  and  even  zoology  as  weapons  of 
social  control  to  establish  their  superiority.  Many  of  them 
might  have  genuinely  believed  that  the  tropical  world  was 
psychotropic  as  well  in  so  far  as  industry,  valour,  ingenuity 
and  inventiveness  were  concerned  and  as  such  nothing 
worth  anything  could  have  originated  is  this  part  of  the 
world.  All  that  was  found  there  was  cither  a  borrowing  or 
prompted  by  direct  or  indirect  inspiration  from  their 
European  home  and  its  neighbourhood  which  was  the 
harbinger  of  progress  and  the  birth  centre  of  all  the  possible 
races.  Evolutionary  pattern  applied  to  history  was  also 
partly  responsible  for  their  confusion  because  a  civilization 
as  high  as  the  one  reflected  is  the  Rgveda  was  inconceivable 
in  such  a  remote  past,  especially,  as  there  was  no 
archaeological  material  to  support  it.  As  a  result,  reductive 
interpretation  of  the  positive  features  and  narrowing  down 
of  the  time  frame  were  simultaneously  attempted  to 
'properly1  place  the  Vedic  folk  in  time  and  place.  These 
European  scholars  could  neither  be  blamed  for  their  designs 
nor  for  their  self  delusions,  although  there  was  little 
justification  for  the  die-hard  attitude  after  discovery  of 
Indus  sites. 

True  that  there  were  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule,  but  European  scholars  who  had  a  different  opinion 


regarding  Vedic  culture  and  civilisation  were  silently 
ignored  and  their  Indian  counterparts  who  even 
apologetically  recorded  their  dissent  were  ridiculed  as 
'patriotic'  and  'nationalist*.  This  stigma  had  the  desired 
effect  on  Indian  scholars  who  fell  in  line  with  their  mentors 
sooner  than  later.  In  return,  their  academic  and  extra- 
academic  interests  were  promoted  and  protected  and  they 
became  'authorities'  in  their  field  quite  often  by  cacophonic 
repetition  of  what  had  already  been  said  and  suggested  by 
their  promoters.  In  their  endeavour  to  rise  above  national 
prejudices  on  suggested  lines,  they  turned  out  to  be  wax 
copies  of  their  mentors'  voice.  They  took  upon  themselves 
the  task  of  keeping  the  banner  of  colonial  historiography 
on  the  top  mast  with  queer  logic.  Only  recently  a 
protagonist  of  Vedic  pastoralism  and  Aryan  invasan  came 
out  with  altruistic  justifications  in  his  defence  after  his 
thesis  had  been  cancelled  point  by  point  and  it  was 
established  that  Harappan  civilisation  conforms  perfectly 
and  uncxceptionably  to  Vedic  descriptions.  His  seasoned 
his  appeal  with  bits  of  half-truth  is  something  which  docs 
not  merit  attention  here. 

Another  scholar  faithfully  recounted  the  thesis  of 
the  former  in  his  presidential  address  at  the  first  section 
on  ancient  history  of  the  51“  session  of  the  Indian  History 
Congress  without  any  notable  personal  contribution  and, 
of  course,  without  refuting  or  touching  upon  any  of  the 
arguments  advanced  by  this  author  ( Harappa  SabhyatB 
aur  Vaidik  Sahitya.  1987)  to  expose  the  serious  flaws  in 
that  thesis.  Defective  method  and  lack  of  patience  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  pastoralizing  and  barbarizing 
the  Vedic  people.  One  can  hardly  admire  and  agree  with 
a  scholar  who  draws  as  far  reaching  a  conclusion  as 
determination  of  the  nature  of  economy  on  the  incidence 
of  a  single  word  but  supplies  wrong  statistics  and,  ovct 
and  after,  does  not  verify  as  to  how  many  times  has  it 
been  used  in  the  sense  that  he  thinks  it  might  have  been 
used,  nor  can  one  check  one's  smile  at  the  simplicity  of 
another  scholar  who  readily  accepts  the  data  alongwith 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  former  and  proceeds  to 
decide  the  nature  of  social  stratification  without  the  least 
hesitation.  In  short,  Rgvedic  pastoralism  is  the  brain  child 
of  colonial  historiography,  fed  and  fostered  by  careless 
handling  of  facts  and  figures,  faulty  analysis,  wrong 
interpretations  and  cheap  sensationalism  of  scholars  who 
sitting  in  easy  chairs  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  easy  thinking, 
having  not  enough  time  to  read  and  learn  from  original 


sources  or  draw  insight  from  a  work  which  throws  a 
different  light,  or  to  closely  scrutinize  the  data  they  have 
chosen  to  rely  on,  quite  busy  as  they  are  in  many  other 
things.  If  as  a  compensatory  move  they  hold  as  fast  to 
their  position  as  a  sacrificial  post,  their  compulsions  can, 
no  doubt,  be  appreciated;  but  their  rhetoric  of  scientific 
enquiry  and  academic  austerity  sounds  hoarse  and  empty, 
for,  in  that  case  they  should  have  taken  care  to  see  : 

1.  That  sea  worthy  boats  (nB\ah  samudriyah  - 1.  23.  7), 
boats  with  a  hundred  oars  (Sata  aritrOm  nBvam  -  I. 
116.  5),  sea  voyages  0-  116*  3-  6;  VI.  62.  6)  and 
hectic  naval  activities  by  the  worshippers  of  Indra 
which  reccur  throughout  the  Rgytda  could,  by  no 
stretch  of  imagination,  have  been  undertaken  by  a 
people  whose  main  occupation  was  cattle-breeding. 

2.  That  riven  in  Rgvcda  have  expressly  been  mentioned 
either  as  water  routes  (VI.  61.  13;  VIII.  95.  1-2;  X. 
73.  2)  or  as  obstruction  in  the  land  routes  (III.  33.  9) 
and  in  each  case  mercantile  intentions  are  clear 
enough. 

3.  That  ancestors  and  gods  have  been  praised  for  cither 
discovering  routes  or  making  them  free  from 
obstruction  (I.  83.  5;  II.  23.  6;  X.  14.  15). 

4.  There  is  hardly  any  mention  of  cows,  goats  and  sheep 
in  connection  with  their  journeys  but  goods  laden  on 
afva  (which  includes  horses,  ponies,  mules  and 
donkeys),  bullocks  and  carts  (aivayuh  gavyOh 
rathayuh  vasOyuh  -  I.  51.  14)  and  on  occasions 
thousands  of  donkeys  proceeding  on  trade  ventures 
(tat  rBsabho  nBsalyB  sahasramBjB  yamasya  pradhane 
jigOya-  L  116.  2)  have  a  clear  mention  and  clearer 
message. 

5.  That  those  whom  the  Vedic  folk  despise  the  most  are 
neither  civilized  nor  peace-loving  nor  wealthy  with 
the  lone  exception  of  panis  who  deserve  a  separate 
treatment  They  are  thieves  and  robbers  and  pirates- 
taskar,  ttfyu,  musIvBn.  malimlulca.  dvayBvin,  dasyu, 
dun  i,  abhihruta.  They  operate  in  the  darkness  of 
night  or  in  deserted  terrains  as  reflected  by  the  above 
terms,  besides  lama,  tamovrdha.  krsnayonl.  vrka, 
mByBvin.  ttarl.  Their  economic  and  cultural 
backwardness  is  more  than  evident  in  terms  life 
arddha.  anqpno, -destitute,  nirBmtna  -volatile  or  non- 
sc  limitary  and  vanargu— wild,  adhama  -mean,  mura  / 
adm-idiot.  It  is  not  the  Vedic  votaries  who  are  a 
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threat  to  them  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  they  who 
tease,  torment  and  rob  the  Vedic  merchants  as 
suggested  by  terms  like  abhrna-  those  who  cry  hoarse, 
dhvarat,  Sardha,  bhanguravat,  prianyu,  dub, 
dukSamsa,  duhXeva,  risa.  etc. 

6.  That  the  journeys  and  voyages  overland  and  overseas 
were  undertaken  in  the  course  of  trade  (VIII.  18.  16; 
31.10;  1.  167.  2).  The  generic  term  for  the  robbers 
who  obstructed  and  tormented  them  in  the  course  of 
their  journey  through  hilly  terrains  is  Sambar.  and 
those  who  met  them  in  the  course  of  naval  journeys  is 
Vrtra. 

We  may  go  on  adding  such  facts  and  features 
which  art:  self-evident,  but  no  amount  of  evidence  and  no 
strength  of  logic  is  likely  to  satisfy  those  who  having  once 
committed  themselves  to  pastoralism  have  developed  a 
vested  interest  in  perpetuation  of  colonial  historiography. 
Their  indolence  docs  not  allow  them  time  to  see  the 
original  text  or  check  up  the  context  and  they  blindly  rely 
on  the  same  translated  versions  and  casual  references 
whose  prime  object  was  to  confound  in  the  most  subtle 
ways.  If  an  '801110111/  on  comparative  linguistics  points 
out  that  cognate  words  of  Skt.  lotra  are  found  in  several 
IF.  languages,  they  are  quick  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  'Aryans'  were  predators.  They  do  not  stop  to  sec 
whether  the  term  'Aryan'  had  ever  have  a  racial  connotation. 
They  do  not  sec  that  the  term  lotra  has  not  even  once  been 
used  in  the  Vedas.  They  do  not  realise  that  like  several 
other  terms  for  robbers  cited  above  this  one  also  must 
have  been  in  use,  if  at  all,  in  similar  contexts.  There  arc 
unmistakable  references  of  regular  armies  maintained  by 
the  Vedic  kings  and,  at  least,  in  one  verse  the  poet  speaks 
of  the  kings  maintaining  huge  armies  (tapanti  iatrum 
rvarna  bhumO  mahOsenOsah  amebhih  esBm.  VII.  34.  19, 
which  in  Gaorrm's  translation  should  read  as,  "Leading 
great  armies,  with  fierce  attacks  of  these,  they  bum  their 
foes  as  the  sun  bums  the  earth."  Except  for  the  fact  that 
true  to  the  'scientific  spirit'  of  a  colonialist,  GairnTH 
translates  xenO  as  'host'  and  makdsen&sah  which  means  'a 
king  who  maintains  big  army1  in  verbal  form  to  confound 
the  credulous  readers.  (Such  deviations  arc  found  in 
abundance  in  Gumm  who,  rendered  even  samudra  as 
flood,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  examine  these  deliberate 
commissions  )  But  they  announced  that  there  could  not 
have  been  regular  army  in  a  pastoral  economy  and  as  such 
all  the  members  of  the  tribe  fought  for  booty.  There  is 


clear  mention  of  kings  who  extracted  tax  so  coercively 
that  they  were  despised  as  janabhaksax.  but  they  conclude 
that  there  could  not  be  any  regular  tax  collected  by  a  chief 
from  his  tribe  members -they  interpret  raja  as  a  tribal 
chief  since  there  could  not  have  been  a  king  in  a  pastoral 
society -and.  therefore,  the  term  ball  meant  part  of  the 
booty  paid  as  tribute  to  the  chief.  They  lift  anything  from 
anywhere  and  barbarously  twist  and  distort  it  to  uphold 
the  thesis  of  barbarism.  The  Vedic  traders  lamented  about 
thetr  tormentors  that  they  do  not  respond  to  queries,  do 
not  respond  to  calls  and  do  not  agree  to  discuss'  and 
prayed  that  the  Mitrivaiuna  may  save  the  votaries  from 
them  with  both  their  arms'  (VIII.  101.  4).  We  may  join 
them  in  their  prayer  and  allow  such  scholars  their 
care  freedom. 

n 

If  we  look  into  the  Vedas  to  find  words  for  sale, 
purchase,  salesman  and  articles  of  tale  and  purchase,  we 
arc  likely  to  be  deceived,  as  occurrence  of  such  terms  is 
not  very  encouraging.  The  term  vanik  occurs  only  on  two 
occasions  (I.  112.  11;  V.  43.6).  The  name  of  AuSija,  who 
has  clearly  been  identified  as  a  trader  in  I.  112.  11  occurs 
on  nine  other  occasions  (L  18.1;  119.9;  122.4;  5;  IV.  21.6; 
7;  V.  4 1 .5;  VI.  4.6;  X.  99. 1 1 )  and  krtnati  only  on  one  (TV. 
24.10).  But  if  we  take  note  of  the  various  synonyms  of 
wealth  occurring  both  freely  and  in  bound  forms,  for 
instance,  dhana/dhana -  (137  times),  vOja  (789  times), 
vam  (322  times),  and  others  with  high  incidence  such  as, 
maha,  magha,  rayi,  bhaga.  radha,  dravina,  etc,  besides 
modes  of  transport -boat,  cart,  drought  animal s-wc  are 
but  to  be  dazzled  by  the  magnitude  of  mercantile  activities 
which  overshadow  all  other  economic  operations.  In  fact, 
the  entire  Rgveda  with  very  few  exceptions,  overtly  or 
covertly,  reverberates  with  trade  and  commerce  conducted 
on  a  lofty  scale. 

As  caravans  and  cargo  ships  have  all  along  been 
targets  of  robbers  and  pirates,  the  merchants  have  not  only 
to  go  in  company  with  others  but  also  with  full  preparation 
to  meet  the  inevitable.  Even  so  they  felt  insecure  and 
apprehensive.  In  most  of  the  prayers,  they  sought  protection 
of  gods  :  from  the  robbers,  thieves  and  pirates  :  and  in 
case  of  a  confrontation,  victory  over  them.  No  wonder 
that  the  very  terms  used  for  profitable  ventures  including 
caravan  became  synonymous  with  war  or  conflict.  Had 
the  translators,  commentators  and  scholars  taken  care  to 
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note  u  to  which  tide  is  robbing  and  who  is  being  robbed, 
they  would  not  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  very 
people  who  arc  trembling  with  fear  and  uncertainty  about 
their  life  and  property  arc  the  villains  of  the  piece.  Had 
they  shown  the  same  fondness  for  statistics  and  compared 
the  incidences  of  words  suggesting  victory  (88  times) 
with  those  suggesting  nervousness  and  cry  for  protection 
-pa-  (268  times),  trO-  (58  times),  ova-  (429  times),  raksa- 
(95  times,  excluding  those  which  occur  for  roksasas)  etc. 
they  would  have  been  thrown  out  of  balance  with  huge 
numerical  pressure  from  the  opposite  side.  The  same  would 
have  been  the  result  after  examining  and  counting  the 
various  epithets  used  by  the  Vedic  traders  for  their 
contenders.  '• 

In  the  course  of  their  journey  all  the  members  of 
the  caravan  fought  as  a  unit  at  the  time  of  any  threat  or 
attack.  References  of  such  conflicts  abound  in  the  RV  in 
which  the  leader  of  the  caravan  acted  also  as  a  commander. 
These  confrontations  were  bound  to  be  of  a  moderate 
scale  as  the  caravan  members  or  those  sailing  abroad 
could  not  be  more  than  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand. 
This  confounded  some  scholars  who  felt  that  the  Vedic 
rajOs  were,  in  fact,  tribal  chiefs  and,  therefore,  could  not 
maintain  regular  army,  and  the  members  of  the  tribe 
fought  when  prompted  to  do  so.  They  could  not  visualize 
the  situations  in  which  these  confrontations  occurred  nor 
could  they  differentiate  these  situations  in  which  the  fighters 
were  members  of  the  caravan  as  suggested  by  fust 
pronominal  and  verbal  usage,  from  those  in  which  a  distinct 
army  or  sena  is  engaged  in  a  battle.  They  did  not  notice 
even  the  difference  in  magnitude. 

But  before  we  discuss  further  about  the  movement 
of  the  caravans,  we  would  like  to  have  a  cursory  look  at 
the  general  state  of  economy  during  the  Vedic  and  pre- 
Vcdic  days.  To  avoid  any  confusion  it  must  be  explained 
that  by  'pre- Vedic  days'  we  mean  those  incidents  and 
developments  which  had  already  taken  place  earlier  and 
by  the  time  of  writing  of  the  oldest  of  the  old  hymns  had 
acquired  a  mythical  and  classic  form.  In  short,  personalities 
such  as  Angina.  Manu,  UtanO,  Dadhici.  Sunahtepa. 
occurrences  such  as  providential  escape  of  Bhujyu  with 
the  help  of  AfUns  from  a  disaster  in  the  course  of  his 
voyage,  suppression  of  the  turbulent  tribes  and  elimination 
of  two  of  the  most  audacious  among  them,  namely  Vrtra 
and  Sambara,  who  had  become  a  threat  to  the  convoys 
and  caravans  respectively  and  developmcntssuch  as 


navigation,  introduction  of  spoked  wheels  for  carts  and 
chariots,  besides  metal  forging  had  already  taken  place, 
and  search  for  safe  routes  and  promising  mineral  areas 
and  market  centers  had  already  begun  in  the  ptt- Vedic 
days.  This  information  is  likely  to  shock  so  many  of  us 
who  have  been  hiding  the  discrepancies  in  their  thesis 
behind  Old  and  New  books,  for  we  have  strong  reason  to 
submit  that  there  is  no  perceptible  transformation,  nay, 
not  even  significant  qualitative  change  in  the  nature  of 
economy  and  social  occupations,  right  from  the  stage 
immediately  preceding  the  composition  of  the  extant 
Rgveda  to  the  time  of  the  'New  Books'  or  mandalas. 

This  raises  a  very  serious  question  as  to  why  we 
find  no  literary  or  liturgical  record  from  pre-Vedic  stage 
which  is  broadly  comparable  to  the  Vedic  age?  The  answer 
is  simple.  The  writing  system  had  not  improved  enough  to 
faithfully  record  verbal  statements  during  the  said  stage 
and  therefore  events  and  developments  pertaining  to  that 
had  been  handed  down  to  posterity  through  word  of  mouth 
with  inevitable  exaggerations  but  that  was  all  the 
knowledge  available  to  the  composers  of  the  verses  which 
they  keep  repeating  in  their  verses  ad  nauseam.  This  also 
explains  why  the  Vedas  were  called  'the  Vedas'  or 
knowledge  and  fauti,  that  is,  "knowledge  acquired  through 
words  of  mouth'  besides  explaining  the  belief  that  the 
Vedas  were  created  at  the  beginning  of  creation  and  even 
the  Creator  had  to  have  the  knowledge'  to  enable  him  to 
create. 

To  exemplify  our  statement  regarding  economy, 
let  us  have  a  look  at  the  Bhujyu  episode  which  recurs  in 
both  Old  and  New  Books  (I.  33.  IS;  112.  6;  20;  1 16.  3-5; 
1 17. 14;  15;  1 18. 6;  1 19. 4;  VI.  20. 8;  26. 4;  62.  6;  VII  68. 
7;  69.  7;  Vm.  22.  2;  46.  20;  X.  40.  7;  etc.)  as  an  event 
which  had  taken  place  sometime  in  the  past  and  had  by 
then  acquired  the  character  of  a  legend.  Its  description 
available  in  I.  116.  3*5  is  more  informative  than  others, 
but  in  perfect  agreement  with  other  accounts  except  one 
minor  variation  in  case  of  the  number  of  boats  forming 
the  fleet  ascribed  to  ASvins.  In  Owffitu's  translation  the 
verses  are  ;is  below  : 

"Yes,  ASvins,  as  a  dead  man  leaves  his  riches,  Tugra 
left  Bhujyu  in  the  cloud  of  waters, 

You  brought  him  back  in  animated  vessels,  traversing 
air,  unv  retted  by  the  billows. 

Bhujyu  with  winged  things,  NSsatyas,  which  for  three 
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nights,  three  days  full  swiftly  travelled. 

To  seas  farther  shore,  the  stand  of  ocean,  in  three  cars, 
hundred  footed,  with  six  horses. 

Ye  wrought  that  hero  exploit  in  the  ocean  which  giveth 
no  support,  or  hold,  or  station. 

What  time  ye  carried  Bhuju  to  his  dwelling,  borne  in  a 
ship  with  hundred  oars,  O  Alvins." 

There  are  apparent  incongruities  in  Griffith's 
rendering.  (He  translates  Stmanvatt  nau- self-propelled 
boat  or  acc.  SSyana  his  own  boat*  as  'animated  vessel', 
i ida  megAa -cloud  generating  (sea)  as  'cloud  of  waters’, 
antariksa  ^rut-floating  on  the  ocean  (SSyana  renders  it 
'as  if  floating  in  sky*  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vessel  is  held 
above  water)  as  traversing  air',  op  udaka- keeping  off 
water  (not  permitting  seepage)  as  'unwetted  by  the  billows' 
and  so  on.)  But  despite  this  even  be  admits  that  it  was  a 
sea  voyage,  in  which  a  fleet  of  three  boats  was  involved. 
The  fleet  was  driven  by  hundred  oars  and  each  boat  was 
equipped  with  two  sails -a  feature  because  of  which  sail- 
driven  boats  have  figuratively  been  described  as  birds 
{patahga- 1.  116.  4;  paksl  - 1.  182.  5;  patatri  -  VI.  62.  6; 
VH.  69.  7;  X.  143.  5). 

Although  Rgvedic  India  did  have  a  rich  cattle 
wealth  and  developed  agriculture  in  the  pre-Vedic  days 
itself,  it  had  taken  a  jump  to  the  next  stage  of  development, 
i.  e.  industry  and  trade  and  hegemonistic  role  in  the  society 
was  being  played  by  the  newly  emerged  force,  rather  than 
the  peasants  and  cattle  breeders.  Pastoralist  historians 
failed  to  note  that  the  terms  which  had  been  coined  at 
some  anterior  stage  had  acquired  new  connotations  and 
even  gopH,  literally  speaking,  herdboy,  gopati  -  master  of 
herds,  go-isti  and  go-esana  -  craze  for  cattle,  gostha  - 
enclosure  for  cattle,  gotra  -  cow  pen  and  vrjana  -  pasture 
had  shed  off  their  pastoral  colouring.  Many  of  these  terms, 
such  as  goswUml,  gosthi,  gavesana,  gotra  are  still  in  use. 
Even  the  term  go  was  being  used  in  various  senses,  such 
as,  speech,  wealth,  dawn,  cattle,  sun  rays,  streams,  milk, 
hide,  mineral  wealth,  standard  of  measurement,  sense 
organs  and  in  some  cases  even  a  horse.  Under  contextual 
pressure,  scholars  had  to  recognise  these  connotations  but 
even  so  the  very  next  moment  they  struggled  it  off  for 
their  love  of  pastoralism. 

The  clients  of  the  Rgvedic  poets  and  priests  were 
interested  in  cattle  not  as  cowboys  but  as  owners, 
consumers  and  dealers.  The  last  aspect  is  mote  notable  as 


we  find  that  the  term  dugdha  is  missing  in  the  RV  while 
ghrta  which  could  be  stored,  transported  to  distant  places 
and  yield  better  return  occurs  regularly  in  various  contexts. 
Even  duh  in  its  verbal  forms  occurs  only  in  contexts  not 
related  to  milch-animals.  There  is  not  a  single  description 
of  pastures  or  grazing  with  passion,  ferver  or  involvement 
that  we  find  in  case  of  agriculture,  crafts,  caravan  and 
craze  for  wealth.  Of  the  pastoral  products  it  is  neither 
milk  nor  meat  (mOmsa  and  kravts  both  occur  only  in  one 
hymn,  I.  162  in  connection  with  horse  sacrifice).  MBmsa 
does  not  figure  anywhere  else  and  kravis  -  raw  meat  and 
kravyad  in  relation  to  their  enemies,  as  in  X.  87.  2;  5;  16; 
19,  and  VII.  104.  2  or  the  funeral  fire,  as  in  X.  16),  but 
hide  ( carma  - 1.  85.  S;1 10.  8;  161. 7;  III.  5. 6;  60. 2;  IV.  5. 
7;  36. 4;  V.  85. 1 ;  VI.  8. 3;  VII.  63.  IjVffl.  5. 38;  6.  5;  55. 
3)  and  wool  (rvma  L  126.  7;  IX.  97.  11;  vara-  DC.  1.  6;  6. 
1;  13.  6  etc;  andflnid  -  IV.  22.  2;V.52.  9;  VI.  15.  16  etc.) 
and,  of  course,  ghrta  a  commodity  of  merchandise  (240 
times).  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 

Agriculture  was  no  less  advanced.  We  do  not 
agree  with  the  scholars  who  disclaim  existence  of  advanced 
agriculture  in  early  Vedic  stage  on  the  basis  that  references 
to  agriculture  .occur  only  in  Books  IV  and  X,  both  of  late 
origin,  nor  with  those  who  suggest  that  they  cultivated 
only  barley.  With  slightly  improved  vision  they  could 
find  testimony  of  agriculture  scattered  over  the  entire  R  V. 
(L  23.  15;  1 17.  21;  fl.  5.  6;  21. 1;  m.  42.  7;  52. 1;  IV.  41. 
6;  57;  38.  1;  V.  33.  4;  53.  13;  VI.  13.  4;  25.  4;  VD.  3.  4; 
Vm.  21.  3;  22.  6;  91.  5-6;  DC.  69.  8;  X.  34.  13;  49.  7;  101. 
3  etc.)  We  feel  dismayed  to  see  that  subjective  elements 
have  been  introduced  to  play  down  agricultural  operations. 
For  instance,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  plough¬ 
share  in  Vedic  times  was  made  of  wood.  As  it  has  been 
mentioned  sepcratcly  it  must  have  been  a  detachable  part 
which  implies  it  to  have  been  metallic. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  term  Ary  a  at  an 
earlier  stage  meant  agriculturist  and  those  who  felt  superior 
to  others  because  of  being  agricultuists  must  have  been 
pioneers  in  their  region.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  assess  the 
range  and  extent  of  agriculture  on  the  basis  of  direct 
accounts  of  agricultural  operation  as  to  assess  the 
magnitude  of  cattle  wealth  by  direct  evidence  of  grazing 
and  pasture.  Nothing  less  than  the  total  milieu  can  present 
a  clear  picture  of  the  various  developments  and  in  that 
case  preponderance  of  evidence  can  astound  even  those 
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who  h»ve  been  applying  double  criteria  for  accepting  or 
rejecting  singular  aspects. 

Vedic  peasants  were  not  only  using  ploughs  with 
metal  share  and  using  animal  power  to  drive  their  carts 
and  ploughs,  but  also  using  various  techniques  and  sources 
for  irrigation.  This,  in  turn,  implies  that  cultivation  was 
not  limited  to  river  valleys  only,  but  the  entire  plain,  as  far 
as  it  could  be  cleared,  was  available  to  them  far  cultivation. 
Besides  they  were  taking  two  crops  a  year,  for  their  prayers 
and  sacrifices  for  rain  could  have  not  much  relevance  in 
case  of  winter  crop.  It  appears  that  some  sort  of  share 
cropping  had  already  come  in  vogue.  In  case  of  peasants 
or  ktnOSas  (IV.  57.  8)  use  of  third  person,  in  contrast  to 
aspirations  of  getting  all  the  riches  of  all  the  world  for 
themselves  and  their  personal  involvement  in  mercantile 
operations  sets  the  two  distinctly  apart  Besides,  there 
were  dfisas  or  serfs  who  might  have  been  employed  by  the 
masters. 

In  short,  it  was  the  surplus  generated  through 
cattle  breeding  and  two-crop  cultivation  over  a  vast  area 
stretching  from  Indus  to  Uarigi  with  use  of  serf  and  slave 
labour  (cf.,  detsapravarga  -  L  92.  8;  bharabhrt  75.  12) 
cattle  power  and  developed  tools  and  implements  that 
resulted  into  demand  for  the  best  and  abundant  in  every 
conceivable  field  and  boosted  craft  and  trade.  But 
nevertheless,  the  poets  and  clients  of  RV  appear  to  be 
indifferent  to  agriculture  as  well  in  so  far  as  their 
participation  or  keen  interest  in  agricultural  operations  is 
concerned. 

The  state  of  craft  and  industry  is  somewhat 
different.  True  that  merchants  stood  only  as  promoters 
and  dealers  of  objects  of  crafts  and  craftsmen.  Although 
there  is  mention  of  BrOhmana  (I.  15.  5;  II.  36.  5;  VI.  75. 
10;  Vn.  103. 7),  Ksatriya  (IV.  42. 1;  V.  69. 1;  Vm.  25.  8), 
ViSa  a.  25. 1;  II.  1.  8;  ID.  6.  3;  IV.  2.  3)  Vanik  a  1 12. 1 1; 
V.  45.  6)  besides  two  categories  of  Arya  and  DOsa,  some 
scholars  believe  that  there  was  no  division  of  labour  and 
Varna  formation  in  the  RV.  They  rely  on  hymn  X.  1 12.  2 
for  their  con  tension,  and  as  according  to  them  the  whole 
of  Book  IX  is  new,  they  conclude  that  as  late  as  that  there 
was  no  social  stratification  and  any  one  could  choose  any 
profession  for  his  livelihood  and  practitioners  of  more 
than  one  profession  could  be  found  in  one  and  the  same 
family. 

Numerous  simplistic  and  mutually  exclusive  pleas 


have  simultaneously  been  available  to  many  scholan.  The 
fact  is  that  at  least  Book  IX  is  thematic  in  nature  it 
must  be  kept  out  of  Old-New  tangle,  as  the  compiler 
collected  all  the  hymns  old  and  new  and  coalesced  them 
together  in  a  separate  Book.  Some  of  the  hymns  compiled 
in  Book  IX  come  from  memorial  past  i.  e.  Sruti  period. 
That  is  one  reason  why  Book  IX  is  the  only  book  in  which 
hymns  ascribed  to  USana,  who  had  become  a  mythical 
figure  even  for  the  poets  of  Old  Books  (c.  f.  IV.  16.  2;  V. 
29. 9;  VI.  20. 1 1;  VIII.  7. 26)  are  to  be  found.  Commenting 
on  IX.  112  Griittth  writes,  "The  hymn  appears  to  be  an 
old  popular  song  transformed  into  an  address  to  Soma  by 
attaching  to  each  stanza  a  refrain  which  has  no  connection 
with  the  subject  of  the  song."  Even  otherwise,  if  Old 
Books  clearly  mention  social  division  which  is  negated  by 
a  hymn  falling  in  supposedly  a  New  Book,  the  very 
foundation  of  old  and  new  is  demolished.  We,  therefore, 
hold  this  hymn  to  be  an  old  one,  predating  written 
composition  and  appropriated  by,  or  wrongly  ascribed  to, 
another  poet,  as  it  reflects  social  conditions  of  an  anterior 
stage.  Even  so,  it  admits  division  of  labour  as  is  clear  in 
the  statement  nBnOnam  vfl  u  no  dhiyo  vi  vratdni  janSnSm 
(IX.  112. 1)  and  reference  to  specialisations,  such  as  taksa 
-  carpenter;  Brahma  -  priest;  kOmuir  -  smith;  kSru  - 
versifier,  bhisak  -  physician  (Grdttth  renders  it  as  leech; 
SSyana  as  presiding  priest  -  yajhasya  Brahma), 
upalapraksini  -  corn  pare  her.  But  what  is  more  interesting 
is  that  it  mentions  free  sale  by  artisans  to  prospective 
customers;  karmOra  wishes  to  get  a  rich  customer  - 
karmOro  hiranyavanlam  icchalL ' 

Division  of  labour  and  specialization  of  craft  is 
further  attested  in  frequent  mention  of  pancajanOh  and 
pancaknfl  which  have  been  problematic  in  the  sense  that 
no  translator  or  commentator  ever  grasped  as  to  which 
five  people  are  meant  in  these  contexts.  Writes  Lehmann 
( Indo-European  and  Indo-Europeans.  1970/7)  "In  other 
Indo-European  languages  there  are  tantalising  references 
to  groups  of  five.  The  most  ancient  of  these  is  in  the 
Hittite  laws,  where  five  sets  of  artisans  are  named  : 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  weavers,  leather-workers  and 
tillers."  Whether  Hittite  laws  are  older  than  Rgveda  or  not 
is  subject  to  dispute,  but  there  can  not  be  dispute  about 
five  subdivisions  of  professionals  as  suggested  by 
paHcajanah  (1 . 89.  10;  VI.  11.4;  51.  1 1)  and  paXcakrsK 
(II.  2.  10.;  IV.  38.  10;  VI.  46.  7). 

The  problem  is  as  to  why  only  five  professions 
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were  given  so  much  importance  that  they  were  set  as  a 
class  apart?  We  know  that  pottery  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes  ( kumbha  :  pitcher  I.  116.  7;  VII.  33.  13;  kalaia  : 
water  vessel  I.  1 17.  12;  HI.  32.  15;  VI.  47.  6, 69.6;  drat to 
:  vat  or  tank  for  boiling  soma  juice,  etc., :  VI.  44.  20,  IX. 
3.  1,  X.  44.  4;  koSa:  storage  jar,  I.  135.  2,  Ill.  32.  15;  IV. 
16-17,  V.  53.  6)  TP;  ukha  (cauldron)  - 1.  162.  13;  15;  ID. 
53.  22;  camu  -  (cup)  I.  14.  4;  III.  48.  4;  V.  51.  4;  VI.  57. 
2;  camas,  ladle  - 1. 20. 6;  IV.  33.5;  X.  16.  8;  graha  (goblet 
-  X.  1 14.  5)  was  being  used  but  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
potter.  We  know  that  there  were  barbers  to  shave  the 
beard  and  head,  but  vapta  is  referred  only  once  by  way  of 
a  simile  (X.  142.4).  So  is  the  case  with  other  professions 
of  general  nature,  such  as,  hlranyakSra,  manikara,  nltada, 
sthapati ,  etc.,  all  of  which  called  for  precision  and 
professionalism  and  arc  mentioned  in  Yajurveda  (XVI 
and  XXX)  but  arc  presupposed  in  RV.  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  items  and  functions  involved.  As  such  we 
are  left  with  the  only  inference  that  special  status  was 
granted,  and  special  mention  as  paftcajanBh.  pancakrslt 
was  made,  only  to  those  professionals  who  had  singular 
importance  in  production  of  commodities  for  sale.  This 
fact  is  again  a  testimony  of  the  commercial  spirit  of  the 

*ge 

Qualitatively,  Vcdic  artisans  had  reached  a 
perfection  which  astonished  their  domestic  clients  as  well. 
Like  pancajanOh  the  four  brothers  -  Rbhu,  Rbhuksana. 
Vaja  and  Bibhva  ■  whose  achievements  are  lauded  in 
hyperbole,  appear  to  be  representing  four  different 
professionals  and  among  them  excelled  each  other.  Thus 
we  find  miracles  being  performed  in  the  field  of  carving/ 
casting/sculpture  (7)  ( niicarmanO  Rbhavah  glim  apiniat 
sam  vatsena  asrjata  mOtaram  punch  - 1. 1 10.  8;  cf.  161.9; 
HI.  60.  2;  IV.  33.  4;  X.  68.  11;  etc.  which  in  Gain-mi's 
rendering  reads  as  "out  of  skin,  O  Rbhus,  once  ye  formed 
a  cow  and  brought  the  mother  close  unto  her  calf."  We 
have  better  reason  to  translate  it  as,  'O  Rbhus,  ye  formed 
gau  sans  skin  and  again  created  the  mother  out  of  the 
calf.'  In  Garmnt’s  rendering  it  becomes  at  the  roost  a  case 
of  careful  skinning  and  stuffing,  but  if  we  take  note  of  the 
Indus  seals  and  remember  that  the  term  go  was  not  only 
used  for  bulls  but  aso  for  entire  animal  world  besides 
speech,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  that  niirarma  go  (motifs 
on  seals),  vatsa  (inscribed  signs)  and  mother  or  cow 
(speech)  convey  a  different  message  which  could  not  be 
visualised  by  Gain-™  (in  absence  of  any  material  support). 


carpentry  (taksat  rat  ham  suvrtam  pldmanapasah  - 1.  111. 

1;  etc.),  smithy  (jyestha  aha  camasO  dvB  kareti  kantyOn 
trin  kmmtim  iti  aha.  kanisthah  aha  caturaskareti  tvasla 
Rbhavah  tat  panayat  vaco  vah.  IV.  33.  5.  Forging  more 
than  one  item  from  the  same  material  content  is  possible 
in  case  of  metals  only,  cf.  I.  20.  6  which  in  Gaimm's 
translation  reads  as  "The  sacrificial  ladle,  wrought  newly 
by  the  God  Tvastrdt  hand  /  four  ladles  have  ye  made 
thereof.",  and  a  discipline  which  credits  them  with 
rejuvenating  their  father  who  had  grown  old  (but  compare, 
taranltvO  ye  pituh  asya  saScire  -  I.  “1 10.  6;  punar  ye 
cakrvh  pitarO  yuvOnO  sanO  yftpeva  jaranO  iayOna  IV.  33. 
3)  and  suggests  miraculous  achievement  in  the  field  of 
medicine. 

ASvins  have  also  not  only  been  credited  with  this 
feat  (I.  117.  13;  V.  74.  5;  VII.  71.  5)  but  in  a  number  of 
verses  identified  with  Rbhus  (I.  20.  3;  IV.  34.  9).  In  their 
case  also  we  find  liberal  ovations  being  paid  to  them  for 
their  excellence. 

Excellence  in  weaving  is  attested  in  many  ways, 
including  identification  of  PUsan  as  vOsovOya  (X.  26.  6). 

However,  apart  from  these  descriptions  of 
suggestive  nature,  we  have  specific  evidence  of  excellence 
in  various  fields.  We  find  carts  and  chariots  with  spoked 
wheels,  nave  and  axle,  in  some  cases  equipped  with  hood 
for  protection  against  sun  and  rain;  seaworthy  boats 
equipped  with  oars  and  sails;  ploughs  with  detachable 
yoke  and  share.  These  achievements  are  attested  right 
from  the  oldest  portions  of  the  RV.  There  is  evidence  of 
handloom  being  used  for  weaving  (VI.  9. 2-3).  Manufacture 
of  these  items  called  for  high  degree  of  mastery  and 
specialisation  in  each  branch  of  carpentry. 

Rgvcdic  society  was  as  yet  at  Chalcolithic  stage 
of  development.  Tools  and  weapons  were  made  either  of. 
aSma  -  stone  (VII.  75.  15;  X.  101.  10)  or  ayas  bronze  or 
copper  G- 121.  9;  IV.  2. 17;  VI.  75. 15);  but  for  small  tools 
and  tips  of  arrows,  flint,  bone,  hom,  etc.  were  also  used. 
The  bolt  of  Indra  is  made  of  Aim  as  the  very  name  vajra 
suggests.  He  is  also  called  adriva  (L  10.  7;  II.  5;  X.  147. 
l),as  vajrahasta  (I. 173. 10;  II.  11. 13).  The  term  tiltmukha 
for  arrows  continued  to  be  used  even  after  flint  or  fila 
became  obsolete.  In  some  weapons,  as  in  the  case  of 
mace,  metal  and  stone  both  were  used  according  to 
convenience  or  status.  In  some  cases  metal  head  bands 
(IV.  37.  4;  VIII.  101.  3)  and  breast  sheets  (I.  25.  13)  could 
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also  have  been  used.  Manufacture  of  these  tools  and 
weapons,  especially,  iataparva  vajra  -  spiked  mace  (1.  80. 
6;  VIII.  6. 6;  76. 2)  whether  of  flint  or  of  bronze  must  have 
been  a  very  specialised  job.  One  need  not  ask  for  any 
more  evidence  to  satisfy  that  metal  workers  and  stone 
carvers  had  a  specialised  area  and  a  wholetime  job. 

Not  only  Vedic  women,  but  affluent  men  as  well, 
were  very  fond  of  ornaments  Some  of  these  were  definitely 
made  of  gold,  silver  and  semi-precious  stones  evident 
from  terms  like  nukagrlva  (V.  19.  3).  candrdni  (IX.  69. 
10),  manigrlva  (I  122.  14)  and  ratnavanta  (III.  28.  5). 
The  ornaments  mentioned  in  various  contexts  are  : 
knmaSobhana  -  ear-ring  (VIII.  78.  3);  necklaces  of  more 
than  one  type,  i.  e.  nlska,  mam  (op.  cit.)  sraja  (IV.  38.  6; 
V.  53.  4)  rukma  (V.  54.  11;  VI.  56.  13);  anklets  and 
bangles  or  khadi  (V.  54. 1 1;  VII.  56. 1 3;  V.  58. 2),  headband 
or  iipra  (V.  54.  II).  If  we  compare  these  descriptions  with 
Harappan  jewellery,  we  shall  find  sinking  similanty 
between  the  two.  We  may  only  visualise  the  level  of 
competence  involved  and,  as  stated  earlier,  feel  satisfied 
that  not  only  the  goldsmiths  but  also  the  ManikOras  must 
have  had  a  good  business. 

Leather-workers  made,  among  other  things, 
leather  containers  for  storing  and  transporting  precious 
liquids  such  as  wine,  Soma,  (I.  191.  10;  IV.  45.  1;  VI.  48. 
18;  VID.  5.  19)  and  lifting  water  from  wells  (V.  83.  7); 
blowers  for  generating  high  temperature  for  melting  metals 
and  fabricating  tools  and  implements  (VII.  89.  2). 

Weaving  and  spinning  appear  to  be  the  most 
absorbing  business  after  agriculture  and  domestic  work. 
Both  ladies  and  gents  filled  their  vacancy  by  the  handy 
and  useful  diversion  of  spinning  but  weaving  was  a  serious 
and  specialised  job  even  though  ladies  had  their  own 
device  for  weaving  (knitting?)  clothes  for  children  (V.  47. 
6).  Words  derived  from  t an  -  to  extend,  spin,  not  only 
abound  in  the  RV  but  some  of  its  derivatives  had  formed 
nucleus  to  generate  peripheral  terminology  which  suggests 
that  spinning  and  weaving  had  not  only  been  an  old  but 
also  a  popular  avocation  transcending  class,  sex  and  caste 
barriers. 

Although  lantra  -  loom,  occurs  only  once  (X.  71. 
9),  references  of  weaving  or  vayan  with  an  emotional 
tinge  are  found  both  in  the  old  and  new  portions  of  AK(IL 
28.  5  "...  Let  not  my  thread,  while  I  weave  song,  be 
swerved,  not  my  works  sum,  before  the  time,  be  shattered. " 


Gbifhth) 

Tantu  -  filament,  fibre  and  raSmi  -  string,  cord 
arc  the  two  words  which  stand  for  thread  in  RV.  It  is  likely 
that  the  former  stood  for  cotton  thread  as  tOnta  in  Bengali, 
and  raSmi  (cf.  L  28.  4;  144.  3;  VI.  75.  6),  from  which 
Hindi  rasri  has  been  derived,  was  used  for  ropes  and 
strings  and  woolen  threads.  Tantra  -  loom,  could  be 
efficiently  for  weaving  cotton  and  silk  only  as  woollen 
thread  could  not  be  managed  on  spindle  if  twisted  beyond 
a  limit,  and  even  so  it  remains  rough  as  starch  used  for 
cotton  is  not  applicable  to  it  without  which  a  loom  could 
not  work  as  shuttle  needs  smooth,  properly  and  evenly 
stretched  warp  threads  to  move  with  the  thread  of  the 
woof  But  there  is  more  reliable  information  in  other 
contexts  which  further  substantiate  our  thesis.  In  a  hymn 
addressed  to  Vtyu  the  poet  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
kindling  fire  by  women  by  waving  the  extended  portion  of 
their  garment  used  as  veil  by  pressing  one  side  under  their 
elbow  and  holding  the  other  in  their  hands  which  they  do 
even  today,  and  the  gentle  wind  blowing  in  the  morning 
with  rays  of  the  dawn  shooting  across  the  sky  creating  an 
illusion  of  an  extended  garment  (TubhyamusOsah  tucayah 
paravati  bhadrO  vastrb  tan  vale  dansu  raJmisu.  citrB 
navyesu  raimisu  - 1.  134.  4.  Griffith  fails  to  capture  the 
entire  depth  and  beauty  of  this  verse  but  even  so  he 
renders  it  as  "The  radiant  Dawns  in  the  far  distant  sky 
broden  their  lovely  garments  forth  in  wonderous  beams, 
bright  coloured  in  their  new  born  beams."  It  is 
unconceivable  that  such  an  exercise  was  possible  with 
woollen  long  cloth.  Curiously  enough  it  also  suggests  that 
ladies  wore  their  saries  in  Rgvcdic  times  much  as  they  do 
even  today.  In  another  verse  it  is  indicated  that  even 
ladies  were  engaged  in  weaving  :  "Good  work  for  us,  the 
glorious  Night  and  Morning,  like  female  weavers,  waxen 
from  aforetime.  Yielders  of  rich  milk,  interweave  in 
concert,  the  long  extended  thread,  the  web  of  worship." 
(D.  3.  6).  Had  there  not  been  other  verses  (VI.  9.  2-3;  VII. 
33.  9;  X.  26.  6;  130.  1)  one  could  be  led  to  simplistic 
belief  that  weaving  was  not  a  regular  profession  but  an 
avocation  of  women. 

While  there  has  never  been  any  dispute  regarding 
spinning  and  weaving,  scholars  have  labouriously 
contended  that  there  is  no  mention  of  cotton  in  the  RV, 
whereas  wool  has  been  mentioned  specifically  and, 
therefore,  Vedic  Aryans  were  neither  acquainted  with  nor 
manufactured  or  wore  any  cloth  other  than  a  woollen  one. 
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To  our  dismay  wc  find  that  out  of  a  total  of  seven  references 
of  wool  not  even  once  docs  Qrna/UmH  occur  in  relation  to 
clothing,  weaving  or  spuming.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  not 
Until  but  ratmi  which  stands  for  thread  or  string  spun  from 
wool  which  also  suggests  that  rugs,  sheets  and  blankets 
were  manufactured  from  wool  rather  than  cloth. 

If  we  compare  the  state  of  economy  in  general 
and  industry  and  workmanship  in  particular,  as  reflected 
in  the  Rgyeda  and  compare  it  with  corresponding 
developments  in  other  civilizations  of  the  ancient  world, 
it  stands  inferior  to  none  and,  in  certain  respects,  somewhat 
ahead  of  others.  One  notable  feature  of  this  economy  is 
surplus  production  which  apparently  was  meant  for  export 
Quite  natural  that  in  hymns  addressed  to  Pusan,  Rbhus 
and  Alvins  it  is,  time  and  again,  emphasised  that  they  are 
instrumental  in  bringing  prosperity  to  the  Vedic  clients  : 
PUsan  -  Adha  no  vitvasaubhaga  hiranyavMlmattama 
DhanOni  susantt  kridki. 

Sagdhi  pQrdhi  prayansi  ca  tilth!  prOsyudaram. 
PUsanniha  kratum  vidah. 

Na  Ptisanam  methOmasi  sUktairabki  grnlmasi. 
VasOni  dasmamlmahe.  I.  42.  6;  9;  10. 

Griffith's  rendering  :  "So,  Lord  of  all  prosperity, 
best  wieldcr  of  the  golden  sword,  make  riches  easy  to  be 
won...  Be  gracious  to  us,  fill  us  full,  give  us,  and  invigorate 
:  O  Ptisan  find  your  power  for  this.  No  blame  have  wc  for 
PQsan;  him  we  magnify  with  songs  of  praise  :  We  seek  the 
Mighty  one  for  wealth  * 

Rbhus  -  Ratham  ye  cakrvh  suvriam  naresthBmya  dhenum 
vilvajuvam  vLtvarQpdm. 

Ta  U  taksal  Rbhavah  rayim  nah  svavasah 
svapasah  suhastSh  IV.  33.  8. 

J  vfl/a  yOtopa  na  Rbhuksd  maho  naro  dravinaso 
gntibtOh.  IV.  34.  5 

Yat  trittyam  savanam  ratnadheyam  akrnudhvam 
svapasyU  suhastBh.  Tat  Rbhavah  parisiktam  vfl 
etat  sam  madebhih  ...  IV.  33.  9. 

They  who  formed  the  swift  car,  bearing  heroes, 
and  the  Cow  omniform  and  all  impelling,  Even  may  they 
form  wealth  for  us, -the  Rbhus,  dexterous  handed,  deft  in 
work  and  gracious...  Come  to  us  Heroes,  Vijas  and 
Rbhukfans,  glorified  for  the  sake  of  mighty  treasure.... The 
third  libation,  that  bestoweth  treasure,  which  ye  have  won 
by  skill,  ye  dexterous  handed..." 

In  brief,  the  goods  produced  by  the  artisans  were. 


in  the  eyes  of  the  Vedic  clients,  extremely  outstanding 
and  were  not  only  sources  of  earning  to  the  artisans  but 
also  the  clients,  which  plainly  suggests  that  these  were 
intended  for  sale. 

Ill 

Those  who  have  been  demanding  inventories  of 
items  of  sale  and  purchase  and  rate  of  interest  and  contracts 
of  partnership  did  not  realise  that  had  such  information 
been  available  in  any  hymn  they  would  themselves  declare 
it  to  be  an  interpolation,  highly  at  variance  as  this  piece  of 
information  would  have  been  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 
text  in  question.  This  itself  proves  as  to  how  unreasonable 
have  scholars  been  in  their  demand  for  direct  and  precise 
evidence.  A  few  lessons  in  textual  criticism  and  aesthetic 
appreciation  could  have  done  a  lot  of  good  to  scholars 
with  qualified  vision.  However,  as  there  are  ways  and 
ways  of  un  seeing  things,  so  arc  there  a  few  sure  ways  of 
seeing  and  identifying  what  we  arc  looking  for. 

The  Vedic  society  was  using  certain  items  which 
were  not  available  in  the  Indo-Gangetic  plain.  Such  items 
are  :  gold,  silver,  semiprecious  stones,  horses  of  fine 
breed,  bitumen  for  making  the  boats  leakproof  or  acchidra, 
although  for  copper  they  could  depend  on  Khetri  in 
Rajasthan.  One  thing  is  clear  that  they  had  to  procure  such 
items  through  some  trade  network  from  the  countries  of 
their  origin.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  decided  and  that 
is  initiative. 

The  Vedic  Visas  in  general  and  their  symbolic 
representatives  Marut  are  not  only  seen  everywhere  in  a 
hurry  to  reach  some  far  off  place  in  search  of  wealth  and 
profit,  but  they  treat  all  physical  obstacles  with  disdain- 
NaparvatU  na  nadyo  varanta  vah  yatra  acidhvam  Marutah 
gacchathO  tat  /  Uta  dyOvOprthM  yOthana  pari  fubham 
yOOm  anu  rathi I  avrtsat  II V.  55. 7-"Ncithcr  the  mountains 
nor  the  rivers  keep  you  back;  whither  ye  have  resolved 
thither  ye,  Maruts  go.  Ye  compass  round  about  even  the 
heaven  and  earth,  their  cars  moved  onwards  as  they  went 
to  victory."  Victory*  is  Griffith's  invention,  but  the 
message  is  clear.  We  have  hymns  and  hymns  with  the 
same  import. 

But  more  impotant  than  their  journey  is  their 
outfit,  their  singular  accomplishment  and  their  lifestyle. 
They  arc  shown  mounting  horses  ("O  Heroes  lordliest  of 
alt,  who  are  ye  that  have  singly  come  forth  from  a  region 
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most  remote.  Where  are  your  horses,  where  the  reins? 
how  come  ye?  how  had  ye  the  power?  Rein  was  on  nose 
and  scat  on  back.  The  whip  is  laid  upon  the  flank  The 
heroes  stretch  their  thighs  apart,  like  women  when  babe  is 
bom.*  V.  61.  1-3)  and  chariots  in  order  to  cam  profit, 
Rudri Ua  Indravanlak  sajopasak  kiranyavantak  suvildya 
ganlana  -  V.  37.  1)  which  some  scholars  rashly  mistook 
for  booty.  "Armed  with  your  daggers,  full  of  wisdom, 
armed  with  spears,  armed  with  your  quivers,  armed  with 
arrows,  with  good  bows  /  Good  horses  and  good  cars  have 
ye,  0  Prjni's  Sons  :  ye,  Manila,  with  good  weapons  go  to 
victory*  (V.  57. 2)  Again  we  may  point  out  the  subjective 
clement  introduced  by  the  translator  because  there  is  no 
term  used  in  this  verse  to  suggest  victory.  At  least  tubkam 
is  not  to  be  translated  as  victory.  The  purpose  of  the 
journey  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  very  next  stanza,  and 
according  to  the  translator  himself,  "From  hills  and  heaven 
ye  shake  wealth  for  the  worshipper".  (V.  57.  3)  One  more 
improvement  is  needed  to  grasp  the  import  of  the  said 
verse  :  vari,  rsti  arc  not  weapons  but  tools.  There  is  one 
more  tool  with  which  the  Maruts  arc  stated  to  be  equipped 
:  sharp  blades  attached  or  welded  to  the  mace  or  hammer 
(ansesv  etsk  pavisu  ksurd  adhi  - 1. 166. 10).  Their  fondness 
for  women,  fun  and  drink,  "as  they  gleam  and  sing,  gathered 
in  troop,  rejoicing  drink,  the  Soma  juice"  (V.  60.  8) 
reminiscent  of  mariners’  way  of  life  cannot  be  appreciated 
unless  we  visualize  the  long  spells  of  monotony  and 
drudgery  in  their  life. 

However,  the  most  unique  feature  of  their 
activities  is  their  active  participation  in  mining  operations. 
The  tools  that  wc  have  witnessed  above  are  best  suited  to 
mining  and  digging.  In  fact  they  are  "wild  boars  rushing 
about  with  tusks  of  iron"  (1-  89.  5)  provided  we  know  that 
ayas  in  the  Vedic  times  could  mean  any  other  metal  but 
iron.  There  are  verses  in  the  Ry  which  suggest  that  the 
Vedic  merchants  had  direct  access  to  m literally  pregnant 
areas  of  Afghanistan,  Iran  and  South  Central  Asia  but  to 
avoid  further  diversion,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  glance 
at  the  graphic  depiction  of  mining  activities  as  reflected  in 
two  verses : 

"Say  where,  then,  is  this  mighty  region's  farthest 
bound,  where,  Maruts,  is  the  lowest  depth  that  ye  have 
reached, 

"When  ye  cast  down  like  chaff  the  firmly 
stablishcd  pile, ...”  I.  168.  6 
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"Harth,  like  a  bounteous  lady,  liberal  of  her  gifts, 
struck  down  and  shaken,  yet  exultant  comes  to  us, 

"Impetuous  as  a  bear,  O  Maruts,  is  your  rush, 
terrible  as  a  dreadful  bull."  (V.  56.  3) 

So  close  is  the  association  of  Maruts  with  mining 
and  metals  that  ooc  of  the  synonyms  of  kiranya  is  Marvt 
itself  (Nigkantu,  I.  2).  Incidentally  it  may  be  submitted 
that  kiranya  in  R  V  is  not  gold  but  metal  of  any  kind -that 
which  is  sought  after’ -and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  find 
vaSis  etc.  made  of  kiranya  on  the  one  hand  and  ayas, 
rukma,  loka,  etc.  as  synonyms  of  kiranya  on  the  other. 
(Nigk.  1.  2) 

So,  as  far  as  the  import  items  are  concerned,  we 
are  on  a  solid  footing  in  asserting  that  the  visible  items  of 
import  consisted  mainly  of  minerals  and  metals  and  the 
Vedic  Indians  had  a  hcgemonistic  role  to  play  in  the  entire 
region,  east  of  Iran  and  north  of  Soviet  Central  Asia,  as 
they  had  direct  access  to  the  mineral  sources,  even  though 
we  can  not  be  as  sure  about  their  precise  access  to  specific 
mineral  areas  on  which  they  held  monopoly  or  the  minerals 
that  they  got  in  exchange.  In  case  of  horses,  wc  have 
information  that  the  Gandkarvas  or  people  of  Gandhlra 
monopolized  the  trade  and  sold  them  cither  to  their  Indian 
counterparts  or  the  customers  themselves  as  evident  from 
RF.  (1. 163.  2).  Regarding  invisible  items  of  import  which 
could  have  included  dry. fruit,  sheep  of  fine  breed,  we 
have  information  of  very  general  nature,  as  reflected  in 
their  desire  for  the  choicest  and  the  best  (svadkarman 
devavltaye  irestkam  no  dkeki  vOryam  -  I.  21.  2  etc.  or 
desire  for  food  which  is  sprka,  purusprka.  trestka  etc.)  in 
case  of  fruit  and  a  hint  as  to  the  origin  of  sheep  which  is 
ascribed  to  northerly  quarters  besides  an  oblique  reference 
to  Gandhlrl  sheep  (I.  126.  7)  suggesting  that  it  was 
considered  rich  in  wool.  In  any  case,  this  information  is 
crucial  as  far  as  determination  of  import  of  sheep  is 
concerned. 

Items  of  export  have  again  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  various  items  domestically  produced  on  a  large  scale. 
Some  of  these  must  have  been  mainly  for  export,  such  si 
woollen  fabrics  as  they  had  only  a  limited  market  in  a 
tropical  climate.  According  to  Nlrukta,  Kambojas  derived 
their  name  as  they  were  the  prime  consumers  of  Kambala 
or  woollen  products  -  kambojtih  kambalabhojak  (II.  4)  . 
Gandhlra  and  Kamboja,  being  areas  of  operation  of  the 
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Vcdic  explorers  and  miners,  must  have  been  receiving 
bulk  supply  of  woollens  from  India  and  that  may  be  one 
reason  why  wool  and  sheep  find  special  mention  in  RV. 
Codon  cloths  were  produced  not  only  on  a  large  scale  but 
of  a  very  fine  quality  looking  at  the  contemporary  world. 
There  must  have  been  some  customers  in  other  countries 
as  they  were  already  there  in  the  domestic  market 

India  is  rich  in  timber  of  good  quality  needed  for 
building  ships,  boats,  carts,  bridges  of  modest  scale  and 
houses.  Ships,  boats  and  carts  were  not  only  produced  but 
the  carpenters  were  doing  enviable  job  in  their  areas  of 
specialization.  Some  of  these  must  have  got  a  market 
abroad,  beside  timber  itself.  In  Rgveda  references  of  felling 
trees  on  a  large  scale  arc  found  frequently.  It  served 
double  purpose  of  clearing  the  land  which  prompted  not 
only  felling  (I.  130.  4;  6.  2.  9)  but  burning  also  (I.  65.  4; 
V.  9.  4,  VI.  6.  1),  and  domestic  use  of  timber  as  well  as 
sale  for  profit  which  was  possible  only  in  case  of  export, 
as  there  must  have  been  abundant  wood  in  the  homeland 
to  be  cut  and  used  by  any  one  who  wished  it.  Incidentally 
carriage  of  timber  was  the  easiest,  once  it  was  piled  and 
neatly  tied  into  a  huge  float  in  the  upper  reaches  of  a  river 
before  the  onset  of  monsoon  when  it  could  be  skilfully 
directed  to  sea  and  thence  to  any  distance  with  the 
manoeuvres  needed  for  normal  navigation.  Of  all  the 
commodities  of  export,  it  is  timber  alone  which  has  been 
mentioned  in  a  formula  for  eradication  of  poverty  (Ado 
yaddaru  plavate  sindhch  pare  apBrusam  /  Tads  rabhasva 
durhano  tena  gaccha  parastaram.  -  X.  155.  3). 

We  have  been  witnessing  too  much  of  clamour 
about  cow-wealth  and  cow  as  the  only  form  of  wealth,  but 
little  was  it  realised  that  useful  beasts  have  also  been  a 
commodity  of  sale  and  purchase,  as  horse  has,  indisputably, 
been.  Cow,  being  such  a  useful  animal  as  a  source  of 
milk,  meat,  valuable  hide  and  draught  animal,  i.  c.  bullock, 
has  ever  been  in  great  demand  in  countries  having  a  wide 
range  of  climatic  variation.  With  a  clear  perspective  about 
the  Vcdic  economy  it  should  have  been  easily  understood 
that  cow  and  bulls  might  have  been  an  item  of  export.  We 
are  tempted  to  suggest  that  more  than  cows  the  bulls 
could  have  been  in  demand  in  the  countries  and  climates 
not  much  favourable  to  cows  where  breed  deteriorated 
after  only  a  few  generations,  as  in  Mesopotamia.  Apart 
from  cattle,  camels  with  double  hump  which  enjoyed  VIP 
status  among  their  kind  in  Arabia  and  Iraq  till  yesterday, 
were  imported  in  those  countries  from  Sindh.  We  find 


Ptisan  to  have  been  lauded  for  his  ability  to  save  the 
votaries  from  the  ill-intending  enemies  as  a  camel  (!•  138. 
2)  and  camels  mentioned  as  animals  of  special  significance 
and  figure  among  animals  listed  in  dOnastutis.  What  could 
be  donated  could  be  sold  and  bartered  as  well.  What  is 
important  for  us  is  their  astounding  number  (iatam 
UstrOnam  dadat  -  VIII.  5.  37;  OstranOm  vinSati  fata  -  VTII. 
46.  22;  fatamustra  acikradat  -  VIII.  46.  31).  As  these 
references  occur  in  avowedly  New  Books,  those  who  are 
more  particular  about  New  and  Old  may  raise  their 
eyebrows  but  we  hope  they  shall  not  suggest  that 
pastoralists  of  Old  Books  had  shifted  from  cow  herding  to 
camel  breeding  although  we  arc  ready  to  accept  that  with 
growing  trade  with  West  Asia  and  a  shift  in  urban  centres 
in  India  towards  Indus  from  that  of  Sarasvad,  the  ship  of 
desert  might  have  acquired  prominence  and  created  a 
market  abroad  as  well.  And  if  camel  comes,  can  donkey 
be  far  behind.  We  have  already  referred  to  donkeys, 
thousands  in  number,  driven  as  part  of  a  caravan  ( Tad 
rOsabho  NOsatyd  sahasramaja  yamasya  pradhane  jigOya  - 
I.  1 16.  2).  It  may  be  pertinent  to  mention  here  that  during 
the  Vcdic  age  and  even  much  afterwards,  the  donkey  was 
not  as  despised  an  animal  as  it  was  allowed  to  be  through 
neglect  after  mass-scale  import  of  steppe  horses  and 
development  of  Indus  breed  in  the  course  of  time.  It  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  favourite  animal  of  ASvins  (VIII. 
85.  7)  and  has  been  adulated  even  in  aSvasukta  (I.  162. 
21)  besides,  at  least  once,  being  mentioned  as  carrier  of 
India’s  car  (3.  53.  5). 

Among  other  commodities  of  sale,  one,  definitely, 
was  Soma  which  we  identify  as  sugarcane  and  its  products, 
molasses,  cakes  which  were  transported  in  leather 
containers  or  drti  ( dritisturiyo  madhuno  vi  rapfate  -  IV. 
45. 1 ;  Madhvah  pibatam  madhupebhih  Osabhih  uta priyam 
madkune  yuHjathdm  rathe,  X  vartanim  madhunO 
jinvathaspatho  drtim  vahethe  madhumantam  afvina.  IV. 
45.  3).  No  wonder  that  they  aspired  to  win  all  the  wealth 
of  all  kinds  with  Soma  on  their  side  (IX.  63.  12;  30;  64.  6; 
65.  2;  17;  87.  4;  100.  3).  Another  item  prepared  from 
Soma  (7)  was  liquor  or  sura,  kept  and  earned  in  leather 
containers  (I.  191.  10)  as  well  as  earthen  jars  (L  11 6.  7). 

Cosmetics  (VO.  55.  8),  collynum  (VI.  63.  3;  X. 

1 46. 6)  appear  to  be  in  fashion  and  even  if  prepared  by  the 
ladies  in  their  homes  for  personal  use,  the  idea  must  have 
caught  the  attention  of  traders  interested  in  export. 

Foodgrains,  especially  rice,  which  is  described 
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as  a  favourite  item  for  preparation  of  pudding 
(kslrap&kodana  -  VIII.  77.  10)  could  have  been  procured 
by  the  Vedic  folk  from  easterly  regions  and  having  special 
significance,  it  could  also  have  been  one  of  the  cereals 
chosen  for  export  as  well 

Among  other  items,  one  could  be  ivory  as 
suggested  by  the  term  ihha  (I.  8.  17;  IV.  4.  1;  VI.  20.  8) 
which  became  obsolete  in  later  times  but  whose  transfer 
to  western  Asia  and  thence  to  Europe.  Ibna-ivory  is 
reminiscent  of  its  export  value. 

Some  of  the  items  imported  or  procured  from 
other  areas  could  have  also  been  partly  exported  to  other 
countries,  such  as  copper,  semi-precious  stones,  ornaments 
and  artifacts  made  of  bronze,  silver,  gold,  semiprecious 
stones  and  beads  could  have  been  in  demand  in  some 
countries  of  their  contact.  Likewise,  roots  and  herbs  useful 
for  flavouring  food  or  improving  the  taste  or  for  medicines 
and  unguents.  Reality  is  always  more  complex  than 
appearance. 

In  dealing  with  the  items  of  sale  and  purchase, 
we  have  mainly  been  concerned  with  imports  and  exports. 
It  does  not  mean  that  there  was  no  perceptible  market 
inside  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  import  and  export  on 
such  a  vast  scale  was  almost  impossible  without  a 
developed  inland  trade  network  and  market  centres. 
Domestic  market  must  have  been  only  many  times  larger 
than  the  foreign  one  but  it  had  to  deal  in  all  the  items 
figuring  in  the  inventory  of  imports  and  exports  besides 
many  more  items  of  seasonal  or  regional  or  marginal 
importance. 

Looking  at  the  stage  of  development,  it  is  easy  to 
infer  that  barter  must  have  been  the  common  practice,  but 
a  society  in  which  gold  and  silver  have  not  only  been 
identified  but  the  importance  attached  to  the  yellow  metal 
is  also  remarkable,  transactions  through  these  metals  must 
have  been  operated  at  conceivable  levels.  The  craze  for 
gold,  the  most  useless  metal  of  all,  and  the  desire  for 
acquiring  such  an  immense  wealth  that  it  may  last  forever, 
is  possible  only  with  gold-  and  silver-related  economy,  in 
ancient  world,  prior  to  the  advent  of  marked  pieces  of 
various  metals  with  various  denominations,  chips  of  these 
metals  of  standard  size  and  weight  and  defined  standard 
of  purity,  each  of  which  aspect  had  to  be  checked  at  every 
transaction,  had  come  in  vogue.  In  Rgyrda  we  do  not  only 
find  references  of  chips  of  gold  or  hiranyapindas  (VI.  47. 
23)  but  we  find  their  name  as  well,  for  therq  is  nothing  to 


refute  that  the  niskas  worn  as  pendants  (I.  126.  2;  II.  33. 
10;  V.  19.  3;  VUI.  47.  15)  were  not  of  gold  or  not  of 
standard  size  or  not  in  currency.  On  the  contrary,  we 
know  that  niska  was  the  name  of  the  golden  currency  in 
historical  times. 

About  prevalence  of  silver,  it  was  suggested  that 
it  must  have  been  rare  as  the  term  rajatam  occurs  only 
once  (VUI.  25.  22).  We  feel  only  amused  at  the  queer 
statistical  logic  which  was  forgotten  when  on  the  basis  of 
lone  occurrence  and  lame  interpretation  of  the  term  anOsa 
an  entire  population  was  declared  to  be  snubnosed. 
However,  there  is  yet  another  term  for  silver  in  the  Rgveda, 
candra,  which  has  been  mistaken  by  commentators  and 
translators  alike  despite  the  fact  that  Nighantu  mentions  it 
as  a  metal  and  the  term  cSruh  and  candrahUra— ornament 
in  which  silver  coins  were  appended  to  a  thread  to  form  a 
necklace  (cf.  moharamala  =  niska)  owe  their  origin  to  it 
Even  such  usage  as  candranirnik  -  like  silver  (X.  106.  8 
cf.  hiranyanirnik  -  like  gold  -  I.  167.  3;  V.  62.  7  -  and 
candrena  ralhena  IV.  48.  3  cf.  hiranya  ratha  -  I.  30.  16; 
IV.  1.  8;  V.  57.  1)  failed  to  stir  their  mind.  Only  in  plural 
form  candrSni  (V.  42.  3)  was  SSyana  able  to  come  one 
step  closer  by  admitting  it  to  be  dhladakani  hiranyani,  but 
even  there  Grdttth  is  satisfied  with  'resplendent  treasures'. 
What  had  to  be  understood  was  that  candrQni  is  hiranyani 
only  in  a  limited  sense  as  hiranya  includes  all  the  metals 
known  to  the  Vedic  Aryans  and  candrOni  in  these  verses 
refers  to  standardized  silver  chips  as  niskafi  (I.  126.  2)  to 
standardized  golden  chips.  Thus  we  have  crucial  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  gold  and  silver  currency  was  in  vogue 
during  the  Vedic  days  which  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  similar  chips  of  copper,  i.  e.  panos,  were  also  in 
vogue  although  the  term  is  missing  in  RV  for  obvious 
reason.  Pani  has  occasionaly  been  used  with  wide 
implications  in  the  RV  but  one  meaning  of  pani  was 
definitely  paisewSla  or  the  wealthy  person.  It  was  used  by 
the  Vedic  priests  as  an  epithet  for  those  who  were  not  only 
uncharitable  but  at  the  same  time  staunch  materialist,  not 
falling  prey  to  the  cunning  designs  of  the  priests.  They 
practised  usury  and  as  such  they  were  neither  as  uncertain 
about  their  life  and  wealth  nor  could  depend  on  gods  for 
realization  of  their  money.  On  the  contrary,  appeals  for 
mercy  in  the  name  of  god  by  the  debtors  had  to  be 
callously  disregarded  by  them.  These  were  the  various 
reasons  why  they  have  invariably  been  described  as 
uncharitable,  cruel,  day-reconners,  irreligious  or  asunvan. 
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and  unbeliever*  or  anlndra.  and  that  U  why  at  tunes  they 
have  been  equated  with  the  rocks  concealing  mineral 
wealth  and  not  yielding  easily  without  being  struck  hard. 
However,  these  descriptions  and  various  attributes  of  the 
panis  lend  support  to  our  submission  that  currency  of 
various  denominations  including  pana  was  prevalent  in 
Vedic  society. 

Whatever  be  the  vices  of  usury,  its  prevalence  in 
mercantile  circles  plays  a  positive  role  in  the  sense  that  a 
person  with  monetary  leanings,  but  deprived  of  pecuniary 
resources,  could  borrow  and  begin.  It  is  incredible  that 
while  others  investing  their  money  in  commodities  were 
expecting  good  returns,  those  who  invested  their  money 
in  needy  persons  could  forego  their  interest;  but  scholars 
who  denied  existence  of  money-lending  had  their 
compulsions  and  as  such  they  denied  many  more  things 
including  trade  and  commerce,  navigation  and  sea,  against 
glaring  evidence,  as  each  of  these  revolted  against  their 
love  of  pastoralism.  F.xistcncc  of  lenders  and  debtors  and 
absolution  from  debt  is  attested  by  more  than  fifty  verses 
right  from  the  oldest  to  the  latest  Books  (I.  87.  4;  II.  24. 
13;  in.  2. 1;  IV.  3.  13;  V.  30.  14;  VI.  61.  1;  VD.  8. 3;  VUI. 
32.  16;  IX.  110.  1;  X.  34.  10). 

Partnership  in  trade  is  also  attested  in  a  large 
number  of  verses  touching  a  figure  of  double  century. 
Even  gods  arc  involved  in  this  partnership  business  either 
as  shareholders  or  as  dispensers  of  right  shares.  The  term 
bhOgadheya  -  partner,  occurs  five  times  and  bhaga  - 
share,  48  times.  This  phenomenon  was  again  reduced  to 
the  level  of  share  in  booty  due  to  misconception  regarding 
Vedic  economy,  disregarding  the  fact  that  there  were 
dishonest  traders  or  partners,  dhanahhaJaas  (X.  102.  1)  as 
well  in  the  Vedic  society. 

It  appears  that  the  rainy  season  was  the  period  of 
suspension  of  long  route  trade  adventures  which  were 
resumed  with  autumn  or  tarad,  as  evident  from  the  fact 
that  autumn  was  considered  to  be  the  season  favourable  to 
the  VaLfyas  ( tarad  vai  vaiiyartuh  -  Taitt.  BrOhmana  I.  1. 
2.  7).  This  is  one  reason  that  they  aspired  to  sec  hundred 
autumns,  which  was  again  twisted  to  be  reminiscent  of  the 
bad  old  days  of  colder  climates  when  the  forefathers  of 
the  'Aryans'  were  apprehensive  about  their  survival,  and 
as  such  they  prayed  that  they  may  survive  hundred  winters. 
In  their  enthusiasm  the  advocates  of  this  interesting  idea 
forgot  the  eagerness  with  which  these  men  welcomed  the 


autumn,  as  expressed  in  pafyema  iaradah  iatam  or  Satam 
no  rOsva  Sarado  vicakse  (II.  27. 1 0)  or  in  yet  another  verse 
which  speaks  of  the  best  and  abundant  wealth  with  hundred 
years  (arm*  pro  yandhi  Maghavan  Rjlsin  Indra  rOyo 
vifvavBrusya  bhOreh.  A  s  me  iatam  iarado  ftvase  dha...  III. 
36.  10).  We  do  concede  that  the  mere  information  that 
autumn  was  the  season  favourable  to  Vaiiyas  in  not  enough 
to  safely  infer  that  the  trade  ventures  started  with  autumn, 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  tour  in  the  rainy 
season  and  that  even  army  operations  were  suspended 
during  rainy  season  and  resumed  with  the  advent  of  winter, 
we  do  not  feel  extra  imaginative  in  our  suggestion. 

Trade  ventures  were  risky  and  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  those  who  proceeded  on  long  tours  would 
safely  return  home.  So  accounts  were  settled  before 
proceeding  on  tours.  This  legacy  has  come  down  to  this 
day. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  kings  of  that  time 
directly  participated  in  overseas  commerce  or  not  but 
name  of  SudOs  is  definitely  associated  with  a  number  of 
ventures.  SudOs  had  a  vested  interest  in  foreign  trade  is 
something  which  can  not  be  doubted  : 

i.  SudOse  dasrO  vasu  blbhratO  rathe  prkso 
vahalamafvinO 

Rayim  sa mud rat  uta  vO  divasparyasme  dhattam 
purusprham.  I.  47.  6 

ii.  Uto  hi  vdm  ratnadheyOni  santi  purUni  dyBvO  prthM 
Sudase.  VII.  S3.  3 

iii.  Upa  preta  kutikOicetayadhvam  aivam  rOye 
pramuiicatO  Sudasah  III.  33.  11. 

But  the  most  interesting  event  is  the  conflict  which  occured 
mid-stream  of  Parusnl,  and  which  has  created  the 
impression  that  it  was  a  great  war  of  the  Vedic  times. 
What  should  have  agitated  the  minds  of  perceptive  scholars 
is  as  to  why  the  hymn  begins  with  a  theme  most  suited  to 
traders  with  an  urge  for  winning  wealth  which  is 
unmistakable  even  in  translated  versions  :  "(O  Indra)  like 
a  king  among  his  wives  thou  dwellest...  Make  us  thy 
servants,  strong  for  wealth...  Hitherward  come  thy  path 
that  leads  to  riches,  may  we  find  shelter  in  thy  favour... 
Vasijtha  hath  poured  forth  his  pryers,  desiring  to  milk 
thee  like  a  cow  in  goodly  pasture"?  (VII.  18.  2-4);  and 
why  was  a  battle  fought  midstream,  "What  though  the 
floods  spread  widely,  Indra  made  them  shallow  and  easy 
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for  Sudfis  to  inverse.  He,  worthy  of  our  praises,  caused 
the  Simyu,  foe  of  our  hymn,  to  curse  the  rivet's  fury'.  And 
again  the  same  theme  of  piracy  :  "Eager  for  spoil  was 
Turvaia  Purodls,  fain  to  win  wealth,  like  fish  urged  by 
hunger...  friend  rescued  friend  mid  the  two  distant  peoples" 
(VT1.  IB.  3-6).  In  fact,  if  we  read  the  hymn  with  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  we  come  to  the  simple  conclusion 
that  it  was  an  encounter  with  a  contending  rival  in  trade 
who  had  become  jealous  of  SttdOd  hegemony  in  trade  and 
conspired  to  ruin  him  with  the  help  of  a  few  others  but, 
thanks  Indra,  he  was  saved  and  in  consequence,  Indra 
"gave  them  (trtsus)  various  roads,  the  path's  Controller," 
or  a  vast  area  for  operation  free  from  skirmishes. 

It  was  not  so  easy  for  an  ordinary  person  to 
mobilize  and  organize  a  trade  operation  on  a  scale  big 
enough  to  negotiate  to  and  fro  a  foreign  country  accessible 
through  sea  and  land  routes,  and  that  may  be  one  reason 
why  kings  and  queens  of  ancient  times  took  initiative  and 
keen  interest  in  commercial  ventures.  Even  in  recent  times 
European  kings  and  queens  extended  their  patronage  to 
pioneers  in  exploration  and  trade  ventures  in  Portugal, 
France  and  England.  So  there  is  nothing  to  discount  the 
initiative  taken  by  Indian  kings  in  such  ventures  as  was 
taken  by  Egyptian  heads  of  State.  This  could  have  been 
one  promising  source  of  stale  revenue  when  other  sources 
were  probably  meagre. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  unique  exploit 
of  ASvins  who  had  saved  Bhujyu  from  a  disaster.  But 
Bhujyu  is  not  the  only  person  who  was  thus  saved  by 
Atviru.  In  hymn  1 12  of  the  first  Mandala  we  have  passing 
references  to  other  such  events  in  which  Rebha,  Vandana, 
Aiitaka,  Karkandhu,  Sucanti,  Purukutsa.  Prinigu,  ParOvrja, 
Sulary  a,  Kutsa,  Narya,  Vafa,  AuAija,  TriSoka,  Atilhigva, 
DivodtLs,  Kaioju,  Vamra,  Upastuta,  Kali,  Vyafva.  Sdyu, 
Atri,  Manu,  PatharvB,  etc.  are  stated  to  have  been  salvaged 
from  peril  in  more  or  less  similar  circumstances.  This 
again  confirms  our  hypothesis  that  interstate  trade  was 
being  conducted  on  a  large  scale  and  with  direct  or  indirect 
support  of  kings.  As  it  was  not  normally  possible  for  a 
king  or  a  member  of  the  royal  family  to  lead  the  caravan, 
representatives  of  the  king,  mostly  the  priests  or  ministers, 
had  to  go  on  these  undertakings.  That  is  why  we  also  find 
names  of  some  luminaries  among  the  above  mentioned 
besides  Vasistha,  BharadvOja,  Mdndhata  in  the  same  hymn, 
who  in  other  hymns  arc  shown  to  be  air.  In  fact  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  assert  whether  those  who  undertook 


these  ventures  and  are  known  to  be  kings  were  really 
heads  of  royal  families  or  heads  of  prominent  business 
houses,  for  none  of  their  exploits  is  outstanding  enough  to 
merit  an  imperial  achievement.  Another  reason  for  our 
hesitation  is  the  relation  of  the  members  of  a  caravan  with 
its  leader  which,  quite  often,  is  reported  to  be  friendly 
although  there  is  nothing  to  discount  a  smooth  rapport 
between  a  king  and  eminent  members  from  among  his 
subjects,  specially  when  they  were  thrown  in  a  situation 
for  such  a  long  time  in  which  aloofness  was  not  easy  to 
maintain. 

In  any  case,  the  caravan  was  led  by  (me  leader 
who  was  de  facto  king  as  his  commands  and  decisions 
were  binding  on  all  the  members  of  the  caravan  and  was 
addressed  as  such.  As  we  have  noted  that  Manu,  in  earlier 
times,  had  himself  gone  on  such  a  mission,  we  would  not 
be  surprised  if  he  had  been  elected  as  long  in  a  similar 
situation  and  delegated  powers  to  rule  and  command  the 
caravan,  for  there  are  unambiguous  references  to  election 
of  a  raja  by  the  members  of  vifa  in  Rgveda  as  well  (Ta  im 
viSo  na  rajanam  vm3nB  blbhatsuvo  apa  VrtrBt  atiithan  • 
X.  124.  8). 

Such  an  election  would  have  been  necessary  in 
cases  when  the  caravan  had  to  move  without  any 
acknowledged  trade  baron  and  more  than  one  contenders 
were  there  to  stake  their  claim  for  leadership.  In  some 
cases,  either  when  the  caravan  grew  big  enough  to  be 
smoothly  managed  by  one  person  or  when  neglecting 
someone  of  the  two  or  three  contenders  could  lead  to 
internal  rift,  more  than  one  leader  was  elected  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  there  occur  references  of  dual  or  plural 
forms  of  rOja.  In  naval  missions  Varuna,  i.  e.  a  seasoned 
and  circumspect  person  having  good  experience  of  naval 
operations  had  to  guide  the  course  and  maintain  inner 
discipline  while  Indra  or  the  young  and  valient  leader  was 
elected  to  thwart  possible  threats  and  assaults  from  robbers 
and  pirates.  In  case  of  overland  missions,  the  role  of  the 
former  was  assumed  by  Agni  or  a  person  who  had  widely 
travelled  and  was  acquainted  with  the  area  and  routes 
beside  having  some  proficiency  in  local  dialects.  This 
may  be  one  reason  why  we  find  the  duos  of  IndrOvaruiut 
MitrOvaruna  on  the  one  hand  and  IndrBgni  on  the  other, 
and  corresponding  descriptions  of  lndra'%  victory  in 
association  with  AngirB  etc.,  and  discovery  or  creation  of 
routes  by  Angiri 1  and  Indra  respectively.  This  also,  at 
least  partly,  explains  the  association  of  rsis  with  these 
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missions  and  their  wanderings  far  and  wide,  and  their 
knowledge  of  people  and  places  of  yonder  lands  as  one 
aspect  of  their  acknowledged  wisdom. 

As  the  nature  of  Vcdic  economy  was  partly 
misunderstood  by  traditional  scholars  due  to  subdued 
position  of  merchants  in  later  times  and  a  bias  in  favour  of 
the  two  higher  castes  which  was  brought  to  its  logical 
conclusion  by  the  colonial  'wisdom'  and  its  inhcritence  by 
'disciplined'  scholars,  even  the  key  words  like  vis.  carsani, 
rOstra.  samiti,  grama,  raja.  rsi,  pur.  prajO  and  the  various 
synonyms  of  trade  ventures  including  the  role  of  prominent 
gods  like  Vanina,  lndra,  Agni  was  grossly  misunderstood. 
It  was  natural  that  the  election  of  the  leader  of  the  caravan 
also  misunderstood  as  election  of  kings  or  chiefs  in  the 
face  of  glaring  evidence  that  kingship  had  become 
hereditary  as  noted  by  some  scholars.  (Macdoneu.  and 
Kami,  Vedic  Index). 

It  was  the  caravan  itself  which  was  variously 
called  sangatka,  grama,  rOstra,  viS.  carsani  and  praja  in 
relation  to  the  leader  of  the  caravan  or  raja  stood  for  the 
traders  including  their  servants  as  evident  in  a  graphic 
description  of  a  convoy  ( Pibata  ca  Irsnutam  cU  ca 
gacchatam  prajBm  ca  dkaliam  dravinam  ca  dkattam. 
VIII.35. lOff.)  We  do  not  know  whether  these 
nomenclatures  depended  on  size  of  the  caravan  or  not, 
nor  it  is  our  point  that  these  terms  were  not  used  in  wider 
sense.  However,  the  leader  was  not  only  addressed  as  raja 
but  also  as  viipali  (I*  37.  8),  grOma-nl  (X.  107.  5), 
carsanldhn  (TV.  17.  20)  and  as  we  sec  in  case  of  Vanina 
frequently,  as  samrBi. 

Except  the  leader  whose  dominant  position  is 
obvious  in  a  number  of  verses  addressed  to  lndra  or 
Vanina,  the  members  of  the  caravan  enjoyed  equal  status. 
No  one  among  them  was  jyeftka,  kanislka  or  madkyama 
as  reflected  in  the  status  of  Mamls  (V.  59.  6;  60.  5). 
Preference  was  given  to  young  and  hardy  persons  as  others 
could  hardly  bear  the  strain  of  journey.  All  the  members 
had  their  complete  equipage  to  meet  every  eventuality. 
Except  for  the  goods  for  sale,  the  caravan  had  many 
points  of  resemblance  with  a  military  operation.  But  a 
troop  of  merchants  with  cargo  and  cattle  outbalancing  the 
men  at  arms,  they  ever  remained  vulnerable  to  sudden 
assault  of  the  gangs  of  robbers  and  pirates  who  could  also 
choose  the  opportune  moment  and  point  of  attack.  The 
protecting  power  of  gods  and  their  exemplary  valour  do 


not  imply  corresponding  aggressiveness  of  the  troop  but 
its  constant  fear  and  apprehension  : 

Svasti  panlkam  anucarema  sVryBcandramasBviva. 
PunardadatB  agknalO  janata  samgamemaki.  V.  51.  15 

(May  we  tread  our  path  beneficently  as  sun  and  moon. 
May  we  go  in  company  uninjured  knowing  well  as  to  who 
is  to  give  (something)  in  return). 

Vrau  deva  anibOdhe  syBma.  V.  42.  17. 

(May,  O  Gods,  we  be  in  open  area  free  from  disturbance.) 

Yata  lndra  BkayOmake  tato  no  abkayam  kridki. 
MagkavaHcckagdki  lava  lanna  Btibkirvidiso  vlmrdhojakl. 

VIII.  61.  13 

(Free  us,  O  lndra,  from  fear  of  those  whom  we  fear.  Help  us 
0  Maghavan,  extend  your  protection  for  which  you  arc 
known,  drive  away  foes  and  enemies.) 

MB  no  arBtirUata  Devasya  martasya  ca.  Parsi  tasyO  uta 
dvisak.  11.  7. 2 

(May  not  the  enemies  of  gods  or  men  overpower  us.  Save 
us  from  both  of  them.) 

Brkaspalir  nak  paripBtu  paScBd  utottarasmOd  adkarBd 
agkttyok. 

Indr  ah  punas  I  ad  uta  madkyalo  nak  sakkB  sakhibkyah  varivak 
kmotu  X.42.  11 

(Brhaspati  protect  us  from  the  rear  and  from  above,  and 
from  below,  from  sinners!  May  India  protect  from  front, 
and  from  the  centre,  as  friend  to  friends,  vouchsafe  us  room 
and  freedom.) 

They  tried  to  keep  their  morale  up  through  auto¬ 
suggestions  : 

Sakkye  la  lndra  vBjino  mJ  bkema  iavasaspate. 

TvBmabki  pra  nonumo  jelBramaparBjitam.  I,  11.2. 

(We  with  our  goods  may  not  fear,  O  Lord  of  power, 
lndra,  so  long  you  arc  on  our  side.  O  invincible  victor,  we 
completely  entrust  ourselves  to  your  care.  cf.  Gairrmi,  also 
Siyana.) 

MB  bkema  mB  framismo  ugrasya  sakkye  lava.  VI II.  4.  7 
(With  thee  on  our  side,  O  Mighty  one.  may  we  not  fear  nor 
get  tired.) 

In  one  word,  they  were  neither  war-mongers,  nor  audacious 
in  nature  but  meek  and  humble  and  they  tried  their  best  to 
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avoid  contact  with  their  foe*.  They  prayed  'Save  your 
votaries,  O  Lord,  from  the  contact  of  oppressive  enemies 
(druho  rtsah  samprtcah  pOhi  iQrtn  -  II.  35.  6).  We  may  go 
on  piling  hundred*  of  verses,  nay,  thousands,  for  what  arc 
all  the  hymns  singing  to  the  glory  and  valour  of  Indra  but 
indirect  admission  of  the  inability  of  the  votaries  to  defend 
themselves  in  certain  circumstances. 

But  had  they  been  as  coward  as  they  appear  to  be 
in  their  prayers,  they  would  not  stir  out  of  their  houses.  They 
only  try  to  avoid  loss  and  damage  to  life  and  property, 
through  prayers,  SO  ntipdihas.  satiation  and  invocation  of  all 
the  powers  to  be  salutary  and  amicable,  but  when  forced  to 
defend  themselves,  they  fight  with  all  their  might  and 
ferocity.  What  is  Indra,  after  all,  but  an  awe-inspiring 
oppressor  \vho  conducts  the  robbers  as  he  wills  (Indro 
vltvasya  damita  vibhlsanahyathOvaiam  nayati  dOsamOryah 
-  V,  34.  6).  If  we  recall  the  name  of  Tra.tada.ryu  (cf.  SakUri 
VikramOditya)  we  may  understand,  whom  Indra  oppressed 
and  why. 

However  they  had  to  move  cautiously  in  day  and 
keep  alert  in  the  night  when  they  burnt  fire  to  keep  thieves, 
reptiles  and  wild  animals  off.  They  had  a  disturbed  sleep 
after  day’s  tireness  in  the  course  of  their  journey. 
( Aswapnajastaranayah  suSevO  atandrOso  avrikd 
aSramisthnh  -  IV.  4.  12,  "Knowing  no  slumber,  speedy  and 
propitious,  alert  and  ever  friendly,  most  unwearied.  May 
thy  protecting  powers  unerring  Agni,  taking  their  places 
here,  combined,  preserve.").  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  they 
compare  their  enemies  with  snakes  and  wolves. 

Although  the  Rgveda  is  full  of  vague  references  to 
caravans,  there  are  only  few  which  throw  some  light  on  the 
size  and  formation  ofit.  Mules,  donkeys,  ponies  and  camels 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  transportation  of  goods,  but  in 
case  of  places  accessible  by  cartworthy  roads,  we  may 
presume  that  camel,  mule  and  bullock  driven  carts  were 
used  for  carriage.  Horses  could  hive  been  there  but  only  few 
and  only  for  the  leaden  and  defenders.  The  terms  aSva  and 
olya  signify  fastness  of  speed  and  vaji,  hart,  haryal,  hay  a. 
dadhikra  etc.  ability  to  carry,  out  of  which  vBJi  is  more 
eloquent.  At  an  early  stage,  these  animals  must  have  been 
the  only  means  for  transportation  of  goods  to  a  reasonably 
long  distance,  but  their  carriage  capacity  was  limited  and 
that  is  why  search  for  some  mechanical  device  started  and 
wheel  was  invented  and  improved  to  increase  the  carriage 
capacity  of  the  animals,  and  journeys  to  far  distant  places 


were  made  feasible.  From  the  oldest  sections  of  the  Rgytda 
we  find  cars  and  wagons  with  twelve -spoked- wheels  being 
widely  used,  and  so  we  have  reason  to  believe  and  evidence 
to  fortify  that  cart*  and  wagons  were  the  prime  mode  of 
transportation  of  goods.  In  certain  cases  men,  most  of  whom 
must  have  been  moving  on  foot  or  on  the  back  of  any  of  the 
above  animals,  could  also  use  the  wagons  for  riding.  We 
know  that  the  term  afva  with  its  various  synonyms  did  not 
exclude  donkey  and  mule,  and  originally  were  used  for 
donkey  only.  At  a  stage  when  even  ASvlns  had  donkey  to 
mount  on  and  that  donkey  could  outsmart  thousands  of 
others  going  on  the  same  trade  mission  (I- 1 1 6. 2),  it  is  never 
safe  to  conclude  that  Vedic  Aryans  were  horse-riding 
people  and  all  the  references  of  afva  stand  for  horse. 

On  the  other,  where  we  have  references  of  one 
thousand  horses  yoked  to  the  car  of  Indra,  we  feel  that  this 
seemingly  patentexaggeration  is  not  far  removed  from  the 
truth.  On  the  one  hand  it  refers  to  Indra  as  Sun  with  its  rays 
and  on  the  other  the  leader  of  the  caravan,  with  the  caravan 
as  a  whole  conceived  as  a  long  chariot  But  since  the  animals 
were  less  sturdy,  roads  were  rough  and  destinations  far 
distant,  more  than  one  stallion  was  needed  to  gain  speed  and 
so,  like  dogs  in  a  sledge,  in  some  cases  more  than  two  or 
three  mules  or  donkeys  might  have  been  harnessed  in  one 
car.  There  is  no  other  animal  to  match  the  sclf-scrviving 
donkey,  whose  number  did  not  pose  any  problem  of  gram 
or  fodder,  so  long  grazing  grounds  were  available  around 
the  camping  sites. 

U  was  war-and  booty-theory-obscssion  which 
made  the  rendering  of  many  of  the  hymns  associated  with 
caravans  highly  incoherent.  The  three  hymns  addressed  to 
Dadhikras  (IV.  38-40)  arc  among  them.  Earlier  we  were  led 
to  the  good  belief  that  at  least  dadhikras  might  refer  to 
horses  of  very  fine  breed  as  these  have  been  seperately 
adulated,  and  shown  to  be  sons  of  SUrya  and  also  as  one 
possible  interpretation  of  the  term  was  'one  who  can  take  a 
jump  with  the  rider’.  Now  on  better  grounds  we  feel  the 
other  interpretaton  'dadhal  krundatttf  or  'the  one  which 
cries  and  brays'  is  more  appropriate,  as  it  is  in  line  with 
rOsabha  and  gardabha.  Its  mating  season  is  June  or  the 
hottest  period  of  our  region  and  that  is  why  it  has  been 
described  as  the  son  of  Lord  Sun  and  Angiras  (IV.  40.  l)and 
praised  as  personified  Agni.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  its 
loud  braying  which  terrifies  the  'enemies'  (IV.  38.  8)  and  its 
love  for  dust  (renum  rtrthat  -  IV.  38.  6)  or  adhi  bhruvoh 
kirale  renu  fHjan  -  (V.  38.  7) 
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For  us,  its  breed  is  not  as  important  as  its  role  in 
social  prosperity  and  certain  features  of  a  caravan  which 
figure  in  these  hymns.  As  the  roads  were  muddy  and  traffic 
was  frequent  on  the  main  road,  there  used  to  be  deep  wheel 
marks  all  along  the  road  which  were  filled  with  dust.  When 
the  caravan  moved,  the  dust  raised  by  the  wheels  ofcarts  and 
hoofs  of  animals  smeared  the  face  of  the  animals  and, 
understandably,  of  the  merchants  and  their  men.  The  train 
of  cars  from  a  distance  looked  like  a  garland  being  wreathed 
by  someone  (TV.  38. 6-7).  The  round  number  of  thousand 
( parU  dadhikrd  as  a  rat  sahasraih  -  (TV.  38.  9;  yuka  hi  asya 
harayah  fata  data  VI.  47.  18)  indicates  that  the  convoy 
should  have  been  impressive  as  was  required  to  thwart  the 
possible  attempts  of  robbers.  As  journey  beyond  north¬ 
western  ranges  was  called  devayOna  and  traders,  devas  in 
contrast  to  ordinary  men,  manusyas  or  martyas,  some 
interesting  stanzas  occur  in  other  contexts  with  an  aim  at 
pun,  so  the  references  of  caravan  have  not  been  properly 
understood  ( Ehayatam  pathihhir  devaySnair  vidydmesam 
vrjanam  jiradanum  - 1.  183.  6;  HansB  iva  Srenifah  yatind 
Sukrd  vasdndh  svaravo  na  aguh.  Unnlyamanah  kavibhih 
purastat  deva  devSnam  api  yanti  pdthah-  ID.  8.  9) 

As  the  region  beyond  north-west  frontiers  was 
believed  to  be  Devaloka,  Gandharvaloka  and  Svar-loka,  we 
feel  inclined  to  suggest  that  it  was  this  area  with  which  trade 
contact  was  first  established,  so  far  as  'foreign'  trade  was 
concerned,  and  the  initiative  appears  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  east.  The  montaineous  area  was  not  cartworthy;  so 
mules,  donkeys  and  ponies  appear  to  have  been  the  only 
means  of  transport  in  their  case  even  after  the  introduction 
of  wheel  and  wagon.  Only  faint  references  ( asamaneadhvani 
vrjine  pathi -  VI.  46.  1 3;  Apathayah  vipathayah  antaspatha 
anupathdh  -  V.  52.  10;  Agavyutih  kSetra  aganma  deva  urvi 
sail  bhumi  ramhUranabhut  -  VI.  47. 20,  giving  some  idea  of 
the  vast  but  rugged  terrain,  and  creation  of  new  routes  of 
removing  some  obstacles  as  in  references  of  Angira,  break¬ 
ing  rocks  and  mining  out  the  wealth  hidden  in  caves)  and 
chance  mention  of  a  few  rivers  of  Afghanistan  which  flow 
into  Indus  can  be  cited  in  this  connection. 

Exploits  of  Indra  arc  mainly  connected  with  this 
area,  whereas  thoscofVaruna  concern  the  sea  voyage.  This 
distinction  of  roles  is  neither  very  neat  nor  maintained 
uniformly.  For  instance  it  is  Indra  who  is  remembered  as 
savior  of  Turvasu  and  Yadu,  but  the  calamity  which  had 
befallen  them  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of 
a  voyage  (Pro  yat  samudram  ati  fOra parsi  pBrayd  Turvaiam 


Yadumswasti  1. 174.9).  He  is  not  only  praised  for  his  divine 
role  of  creating  rivers,  ss  water  channels  (1. 32. 12)  but  also 
for  removing  the  obstacles  created  by  robbers  (I.  32.  9-1 1 
II.  1 1 . 9).  The  votaries  of  Indra  pray,  "May  he,  the  saviour 
much  invoked,  may  Indra  bear  us  in  ship/  Safely  beyond  all 
enemies."  (VIII.  16.  1 1)  and  we  find  that  his  role  is  limited 
to  provision  of  material  aid  and  physical  safety  while  role 
of  Vanina  is  primarily  limited  to  safe  conduct  of  the  boats 
through  waterways  although  he  is  also  shown  ass  very  strict 
disciplinarian.  We  have  to  witness  juxtaposition  of  land  and 
sea  in  a  number  of  verses.  They  appear  lo  be  connected  with 
the  same  activity.  So  wealth  from  mountains  and  sea  ( rayim 
samudrat  uta  v3  divaspary  asme  - 1. 47.  6;  cf.  VIII.  18. 16; 
31. 10)  and  often  wealth  of  all  sorts  are  desired  in  the  same 
stanza,  in  one  breath.  We  can  very  well  appreciate  the 
compulsions  which  forced  commentators  to  interpret  both 
parvata  and  samudra  ss  cloud  even  in  contexts  crying  for 
plain  meaning.  They  only  failed  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of 
trading  activities. 


References  to  navigation  are  more  pronounced 
and  the  purpose  of  journeys  is  unmistakable  ( Samudram  na 
sancarane  sanisyavah  -  L  52.  2;  Rathaya  naxamuta  no 
grhaya  nitydritram  padvati  rdsyagne.  Asmdkam  vlrttn  uta 
no  maghano  jandnScayapdraydccharma  yd  ca.  I.  140.  12; 
Ye  asyB  dcaranesu  dadhrire  samudre  na  Sravasyavah  -  L 
48.  3) 


Vanina  has  been  cast  in  the  image  of  a  seasoned 
navigator.  "He  knows  the  path  of  birds  that  fly  through 
heaven,  and,  sovereign  of  the  sea /  He  knows  the  ships  that 
are  thereon.  True  to  his  holy  law,  he  knows  the  twelve  moon 
with  their  progeny/  He  knows  the  moon  of  later  birth.  He 
knows  the  pathway  of  the  wind,  the  spreading,  high,  and 
mighty  wind/  He  knows  the  Gods  who  dwell  above."  (1. 25. 
7-9)  There  are  certain  incongruities  in  Gsnrmi  ’  s  rendering. 
For  instance,  he  fails  to  grasp  the  stanza  which  refers  to 
adjustment  of  lunar  months  with  the  solar  ones  and  the 
additional  month  which  falls  every  fifth  year,  but  that  is  a 
minor  point.  These  three  verses  do  not  give  any  admirable 
account  of  Karima's  wisdom  as  they  refer  to  common-place 
things.  But  if  we  look  at  the  problems  of  navigation  during 
the  days  when  mechanical  aids  had  not  been  developed  to 
determine  the  air  pressure,  and  direction  in  case  of  distrac¬ 
tion  from  sea  shore  deep  into  the  sea,  when  determination 
of  the  direction  and  distance  from  the  coast  became  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  for  the  inmates  of  the  ship,  we  may  easily 
grasp  the  minute  observation  needed  and  acquired  by  the 
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captain  of  the  ship  even  through  these  understatements. 
Whereas  veda  nBvah  samudriyah  implies  minute  under¬ 
standing,  examination  and  maintenance  of  ship  before 
launching  on  and  in  the  course  of  journey  besides  naviga¬ 
tional  abilities,  VedByo  vl nBm  padam  antariksena  patatam 
implies  detection  of  the  direction  and  distance  from  coast¬ 
line  by  releasing  birds,  such  as  crows  whose  move,  hesita¬ 
tion,  return  or  disappearance  in  a  given  direction  gave 
volumes  of  information  so  urgently  needed.  In  the  last  two 
hymns  of  second  Mandala  we  find  confirmation  of  this  fact 
in  which  crow  named  as  Sakunta  (even  today  perching  of  a 
crow  and  its  cry  is  supposed  to  be  an  omen  for  the  arrival  of 
some  dear  one,  which  is  a  reminiscent  of  the  old  observation 
of  the  family  members  of  the  sailors  and  merchants)  is 
praised.  Some  of  the  phrases  ( Kamkradat  janusBm 
prabruvdnam  iyarti  vBcamariteva  navam  -  II.  42.  1; 
PitryBmanu pradiSam  kamkradat ...  ava  kranda  daksinato 
grhdnOm  ...  brhad  vadema  vidathe  suvlrBh  II.  42.  2  &  3) 
which  indicate  its  relation  with  the  sailors  and  direction  of 
its  flight  as  well  as  anxiety  of  the  mem  ben  at  home.  Study 
of  starry  world  for  determination  of  time  and  direction  in 
the  night  is  indicated  in  the  knowledge  of  Gods  above  and 
Veda  vBtasya  vartanim  had  far  wider  implications  in  terms 
of  air  pressure,  direction  and  possible  change  in  the  course 
of  winds  including  feasibility  otherwise  of  using  sail.  In 
short  it  gives  a  good  account  of  the  advances  made  in  the 

Elsewhere  also,  Vanina  is  shown  as  a  naval  chief 
(Acosta  BsBm pBtho  nadinam  -  VII.  34. 10,  i.  e.  he  keeps  his 
vigilant  eyes  on  the  waterways;  RBjS  rSstrdnam  pefo 
nadinam  -  VII.  234. 1 1 :  "Lord  of  convoyages  and  glory  of 
rivers”  which  in  Gaiurra’s  version  reads  as  'King  of  kings, 
the  glory  of  floods”.  We  can  understand  translation  of  the 
first  half  but  not  the  rendering  of  nadinam  as  floods;  Ayad 
ruhdva  Varunasya  navam  pra  yat  samudramlrayBsa 
madhyam  -  VII.  88. 3,  "When  Vanina  and  I  embark  together 
and  urge  our  boat  in  the  midst  of  ocean.”  etc.) 

It  is  interesting  that  not  only  sea  but  islands  in  it 
have  also  been  mentioned  (I.  169.  3;  VIII.  20.  4)  in  die 
Rgveda  Use  of  pearls  (krfana  - 1.  35.4;  126.4;  VII.  18.23; 
X.  68.  11)  reveals  one  additional  dimension  of  diving  and 
islands  accessible  through  the  sea.  We  have  seen  that  coins 
of  sortsofvariousmetalsanddenominations-msJbi,  candraJ 
rajata.  pana-  were  in  currency  in  the  Vedic  per  iod.  Now  we 


may  safely  add  cowrie  as  the  last  fraction  having  some  value 
which  we  can  not  determine. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  both  land  and  water 
routes  were  unsafe  due  to  robbers,  pirates  and  thieves 
lurking  for  easy  gains.  Most  of  the  conflicts  mentioned  in 
the  Rgveda  relate  to  these  journeys.  Nature  and  locale  of 
these  confrontations,  a  few  of  which  occurred  between  two 
rival  groups  of  traders  (Yam  krandasl  samyatt  vihvayete  • 
pare  avare  ubhayB  amitrBh.  Samanam  cit  ratkam 
BtasthivBnsB  nBnB  havele  sa  janasa  lndrak  □.  12.  8)  and 
that  is  why  Indra  is  credited  with  having  slain  both  the  dBscts 
and  Aryas  on  a  few  occasions. 

Scholars  have  been  complaining  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Rgvedic  verses  have  been  a  dead  letter  to  them.  We 
may  add  that  even  those  verses  which  they  thought  they 
understood,  were  also  only  partly  understood  because  of  an 
erroneous  approach  regarding  Vedic  social  and  economic 
life  and  civilization  as  a  whole.  If  you  try  to  encompass  an 
ocean  in  a  flood  in  one  verse  and  nervously  admit  ocean  in 
another,  if  you  resort  to  war-and-booty  thesis  at  one  place 
and  in  another  you  are  forced  to  acknowledge  mere  handle 
operations,  if  you  find  most  of  the  verses  childish  to  the 
extreme  and  admit  in  the  next  breath  that  there  are  others 
which  are  highly  mystic  and  philosophical,  you  may  better 
take  care  of  your  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  the  text  and 
culture  reflected  in  it.  One  can  use  his  authority  on  living 
people  and  feel  happy  but  an  attempt  to  despoil  the  dead  of 
their  due  dignity  and  credit  is  hot  only  heinous  but  also 
counter  productive.  Scholars  are  themselves  responsible  for 
their  predicaments,  not  the  Rgveda  in  the  least.  The  trans¬ 
lated  versions  on  which  most  of  our  present  day  scholars 
depend  are  only  ravages  of  the  original  text  and  we  hope 
nothing  from  those  who  cling  fest  to  the  spoiled  texts.  A  new 
effort  must  be  made  to  get  a  correct  translation  of  the 
Rgveda  free  from  high  cast  prejudices  and  colonial  biases 
with  a  sense  of  history  and  no-nonsense  of  revivalistic 
undertones. 

When  we  try  to  bracket  Rgvedic  civilization  in 
time  and  place,  we  have  no  other  material  and  level  of 
achievement  but  the  Harappan  one.  We  have  deliberately 
avoided  comparison  between  the  two  in  order  to  maintain 
purity  of  our  discussion,  but  one  can  hardly  get  rid  of  the 
question  mark  which  raises  its  big  head  time  and  again. 
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1.  Indra  is  not  only  maghavH-  the  rich  one,  maghavantam 
-  the  richest  one,  but  according  to  AV.  III.  15  he  is  a 
vantk ,  engaged  in  mercantile  transactions,  i.  t.prapana 
and  aspiring  to  prosper  through  the  deals,  dhanena 
devB  dhanmicchamBnah. 

2.  There  should  be  no  confusion  in  case  of  the  Manits, 
who  have  uniformly  been  explained  as  vir  in  Vedic 
exegeses. 


Rgbhyah  jBtam  vaityam  vamam  Bhuh  TS.  III.  1 2.  9.  2 

The  very  term  Xrya  signifies  cultured,  civilised, 
noble ,  let  alone  their  aspiratioos  as  manifest  in  kranvnlo 
vilvamBryam...  IX.  63.  S,  etc. 

Krunayonl,  which  is  synonymous  with  tamovrdha, 
lama  or  those  who  become  powerful  in  the  darkness 
of  night  (cf.  Krsnayoni,  durit)  was  interpreted  as 
people  belonging  to  a  black  race  in  contrast  with  the 
Aryans  and  anBs. 
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3. 

4. 
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